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SEEDING DOWN .PERMANENT PASTURE. 

Kindly tell me what your practice is 
in laying down a permanent pasture— 
whether with or without a nurse crop. 
What kind of seeds and how much of 
each per acre; which sown in the fall, 
whether at time of sowing wheat or 
later. 

Some practice sowing timothy three 
or four weeks after sowing wheat. 
Would it be good practice to use a 
weeder to cover seed with at this time, 
if the ground was dry? 

CONCERNING VARIOUS HARROWS. 

Wherein is a cutaway disc harrow 
better than a solid disc? If you were 
to buy one, having none, 
would you buy? If you were able to 
but one tool for working ployed ground, 
a clay loam with but few stone, what 
would you buy? 

Consider in the list wheel cultiva- 
tors, or wheeled spring tooth cultiva- 
tors with cultivator teeth attached, ar- 
manged for a broad-cast seeder if de- 
sired; and-also to be used for a riding 
corn cultivator, if desired. 

In, the harrow you illustrated last 
May you had 30 spring and 30 spike 
teeth, Now, tell us if you use a trac- 
tion engine for power to draw this tool. 

I find 15 good sharp spring teeth in 
a lever harrow about enough for two 
1,200-Ib. horses, on a tough sod, fitting 
for corn. 

Will a “cutaway” fit stubble Jand 
any better for wheat than an ordinary 
dise harrow? 

St. Clair Co., Mich. F. J. GROOT. 

. In our case we should, on our hot- 
tom land, seed down without a “nurse 
crop,” when preparing a permanent 
pasture. 

We should select the various clovers 
natural to this latiture, timothy, or- 
chard grass, tall oat grass, meadow 
fescue and red top. Blue grass, or June 
grass, will come in naturally in egurse 
of time. 

We should sow the timothy in the 
fall, say two to four quarts per acre. 
The other seeds may be sown in the 
spring. Much depends on the location, 
Season, moisture, etc., as to the exact 
amount to sow in such a mixed seed- 
ing. 

In our own case we should recom- 
mend sowing a bushel of June clover, 
alsike and mammoth, on about five or 
six acres of ground. The bushel of 
seed would consist of one-half bushel 
of June clover, one peck of alsike and 
one peck of mammoth clover. 

The orchard grass may be sown in 
the spring at the rate of Say one-half 
bushel (seven pounds) per acre. We 
should also recommend the same quan- 
tity of meadow fescue, or about seven 
and one-half pounds per acre. Sew 
about seven pounds (in the chaff) of 
tall oat grass per acre, This may seem 
like heavy seeding, but it is not nearly 
80 heavy as recommended by some 
farnters of experience in seeding 


which | 


This for land that is rather heavy 
clay loam soil and so-called bottom 
land. Such land makes good permanent 
pasture, if well drained. 

It pays. to take much pains in pre- 
paring a good seed bed, and it certain- 
ly pays to seed down thickly of a va- 
riety of grasses in a job of this kind. 

The weeder would be all right to 
use in covering the timothy seed in the 
fall. We should generally prefer to sow 
these various varieties of seeds sepa- 
rately, with a good machine devised for 
the purpose, whether it be of the hand 
crank or wheelbarrow pattern, 





- 
FIG. 1.—Cultivated ginseng roots, two, three 
and four years old. 


If timothy is sown when sowing 
wheat, we should sow the timothy 
ahead of the drill hoes. This would 
cover the seed somewhat, so that it 
would not be so apt to get ahead of 
the wheat in making a fall growth. 

THE BEST DISC HARROW. 

The “cutaway” style of a dise cuts 
the ground more, without leaving so 
much of a ridge at each end or center 
of the track—depending of course on 
whether the machine cuts in or out. 

As our ground is somewhat stony, 
think we should prefer a solid disc. 


But there are times when we wish we 
had a cutaway disc. 


Ours is a solid 





down a permanent pasture. 





dise, 20 inches across each dise, and 


we never used a cutaway on our farm. 

The spring tooth harrow or cultiva- 
tor comes nearer being a general pur- 
pose tool than any other harrow we 
ever used. It is pre-eminently the 
tool for use on clean ground, and 
where short rotation of crops is fol- 
lowed. 





FIG. 2.—Strong ‘wild plant, the part above 


ground, 

On trashy ground, or ground full of 
June grass, it is a poor tool to use, 
simply because it is such an artful 
dodger. The springy motion allows it 
to “pass by” all the clinging plants and 
roots—unless it catches fair and square 
behind each one. 

In the cut to which you refer, the 
engraver made a spring tooth to take 
the place of every other spike tooth, 
and forgot to “drop” the spike teeth. 
There are just one-half the number of 
spike teeth shown in each section. 

A cutaway will usually fit stubble 
land better than a solid dise harrow. 





GINSENG. 





In addition to previous information 
given on this subject, we present this 
week a _ photo-engraving (Fig. 1) of 
roots, 2, 3 and 4 years old, and Figs. 2, 
3 and 4, giving tops, roots, ete. Also 
the following additional facts and 
opinions, for most of which, as well as 
for the cuts from which our engrav- 
ings were reproduced, we are indebted 
to Bulletin No. 27 of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Agriculture; and we advise 
those specially interested in the sub- 
ject to send for that bulletin to Thos. 
J. Edge, secretary, Harrisburg, Pa. 





FIG. 3.—Wild root, dried (at the right), and 
fantastic root like the human’ form (at the 
left and above). 


The roots are the valuable part. 
They resemble parsnips, long, fleshy, 
white roots, often straggling, as in 
Fig. 4, or forked, and even with arms, 





as in Fig. 3 (an actual root), which sug- 





gests the human form. This form is 
regarded with reverence by the Chi- 
nese, who gave it the name “ginseng,” 
which means “man-plant.” The roots 
vary from 3 to 12 inches in length, 
from % to 1% inches in thickness, and 
from 1 to 8 ounces in weight. At 
present the chief sources of ginseng in 
the United States are Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Minnesota, though it is 
found more or less in various parts of 
the great: triangle of which the three 
angles are in Maine, Minnesota and Al- 
abama. 

The root has no medico-commercial 
value in the United States, but the Chi- 
nese regard it as a panacea, and that 
country furnishes almost the entire 
market for our product, and that mar- 
ket seems improving in price and in- 
creasing in quantity. Our consul, Mr. 
Johnson, in a_ report dated Amoy, 
China, July 29, 1897, gives it as his 
opinion that we can market $20,000,000 
worth of these roots per year. 

Its propagation is only by seeds, and 
it requires forest shade or other shade 
for its growth. The germination of the 
seeds is most difficult, requiring 18 
months of constant moisture. The 
bulletin referred to above gives quite 





FIG. 4.—Fresh wild root. 


full information concerning the plant 
and full directions for its cultivation. © 
We again advise all who are specially 
interested in the prospective culture of 
the plant to send for this bulletin. 





SHREDDED FODDER. 





Please give me space in your col- 
umns to reply to an article from our 
friend John Begg, entitled “Shredding 
Fodder—Does it Pay?’ We find there 
is more than one way to do any kind 
of work on the farm. There is the right 
and the wrong way. For instance, we 
will consider the threshing of wheat. 
Suppose we keep an accurate account 
of all the help required, the board and 
threshing bill, just as our friend Begg 
has done in his article on husking corn 
with machinery; would we not be com- 
pelled to ask ourselves the question— 
does it pay? But we do not do that. 
We have our neighbors help us, and 
we in return help them, By so doing 
we pay out no money except for the 
number of bushels threshed. This is 
just the way we should do in husking 
and shredding. 

In the first place, we find that Mr. 
Begg has had too great an expense. 
There is no need for so much help for 
the amount done in one-half a day. I 
believe I know what I am talking’ 
about, for I have run a husker and 
shredder for four years. We run our 
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husker for $10 per day; husk about 300 
bushels, which makes an aggregate 
cost of 31-3 cents per bushel, by ex- 
changing with our neighbors, as we do 
in threshing. You see at a glance that 
our corn is husked at less cost in this 
way than by hand. By exchanging with 
each other we save the additional ex- 
pense. 

Now, as I said before, Mr. Begg had 
more help than was really necessary. 
Give us three teams, eight hands, and 
we will husk 300 bushels in 9 hours. 
You may ask how I manage to get* 
along with eight men and three teams. 
I place two men in the field, which en- 
ables them to load quickly; one man 
with each team to haul from field to 
machine; two men in the mow, and one 
to erib the corn. There is no necessity 
of having an extra team to take away 
the corn, as there is always a team at 
the machine which can be used to 
draw the corn to the crib. By only 
using one man in the field we can get 
along with seven men, which is suffi- 
cient for half-day runs, and should be 
done in case we have most of our help 
to pay. Hence if eight men would go 
together as we do in threshing wheat 
and other grains, and have their corn 
husked, with the corn husker and 
shredder, do you think, Mr. Begg, that 
it would not pay? “Come, let us rea- 
son together.” 

One day’s work with machine, $10; 
boarding for the men with machine 
at 121-2c per meal, $1.121-2. Total, 
$11.12 1-2, which would be the actual 
cost of husking 300 bushels with ma- 
chine. Now let us consider the cost of 
husking 300 bushels by hand. 
We have to pay, as Mr. Begg says, 4 
cents per bushel, which would make a 
cost of $12. This we find makes a dif- 
ference of 88 cents in favor of the 
shredder, saying nothing of the advan- 
tage to be derived from having your 
fodder shredded and in the dry. 

Next we will consider the shredded 
fodder. First, its feeding value is in- 
creased about 50 per cent. Second, the 
advantage of having the refuse for 
bedding. The pulp of the stalk so com- 
pletely absorbs the liquid manure as 
to make it a valuable fertilizer. Third, 
the advantage of being able to apply 
the manure direct to the soil, which 
our friend Begg could not do had he 
to wait for the decomposition of the 
unshredded stalks. Hence, we are en- 
abled to derive the benefit, which is far 
greater than in the old way, and one 
year sooner than if we did not shred. 
We reap another benefit from our 
shredded fodder, The chickens like the 
blades of fodder and it is very benefi- 
cial to them. We noticed that our 
chickens at the barn always laid in the 
winter, since we have been using 
shredded fodder, and concluded, last 
winter, to take the whole flock to the 
barn. The result was we received 30 
dozens of eggs through the month of 
January, for our trouble, and we all 
remember how cold the weather was. 

Here are some of the advantages 
obtained by the use of the shredder 
which could not be derived from the 
old method. The writer says in his ar- 
ticle, that to exchange help does not 
in reality lessen the cost, for every 
farmer’s time is worth just as much 
when he works at home as waen he is 
employed by some one else, so that the 
cost remains the same whether paid in 
cash or labor. Therefore, you see, it 
costs Mr. Begg just as much to haul 
his corn and fodder from the field 
when husked by hand, as it does to ex- 
change with his neighbor and haul to 
the machine, as the same length of 
time is required for hauling, either 
way. In conclusion I would say, you 
do. not need the price lowered, but a 
more general use of the husker, then 
you will not need to say you deem it 
too costly a practice for the farmers 
of the country. 

Putnam Co. O. BENTON MARTZ. 

(For this section four cents per 
bushel of ears for husking is too much. 
We seldom pay over three cents, and 
usually but two and one-half cents per 
bushel. 

We paid last fall four cents per 
shock, each shock averaging two bush- 
els of ears. We prefer paying a stipu- 
lated price per shock, as it saves pick- 
ing up the corn in even basketfuls, car- 
rying from one pile to another and 
keeping tally.” 

We do not think, in our experiments, 
that the feeding value of the shredded 
fodder is increased 50 per cent. It may 
be increased 25 per cent, but no more 
than that, in our opinion. “fs = 

As to the handling of the fodder, 
when cut or shredded, we fully agree 
with friend Begg. It is true that the 
shredded stover is more valuable for 
an absorbent than when cut. 

No one who has tried hauling and 
spreading cow manure, full of cut or 





shredded stover, will ever willingly go 
back to the old way of handling whole 
stalks, whether it really pays in dollars 
and cents to cut and shred, or not.— 
(Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SOME GOOD WEEDER TESTI- 


MONY. 





Will you kindly allow me space in 
“our Farmer” to say a few words? I 
am, and have been, off and on, a read- 
er of The Farmer for quite a number 
of years. 

As those brothers of mine have dis- 
cussed the merits and demerits of the 
weeder of late, allow me to say, first, 
something depends on the kind of a 
weeder used, and as much or more on 
the kind of a man using it. 

I have a weeder and would not do 
without it if it cost $50. We also have 
a 64-tooth (spring tooth) harrow, a 
spring toothed and a butterfly shaped 
drag, 

After fitting and planting or sowing 
any crop, we use our roller and the 
weeder, as we have them so arranged 
as to make a combined machine. The 
thills are taken off the weeder and the 
head hinged to the back cross-piece of 
the roller, which is a double drum. 

‘We take the seat off the horse wheel 
rake and put it on the tongue and front 
cross-piece of the roller. A lever and 
wire running to the weeder handles en- 
ables the driver to raise the weeder at 
will, and a lock snap holds it up going 
too or from the fields where it is to be 
used. 

Thus we firm or pack the soil, and 
at the same time arrest evaporation. It 
is a fine sight to see the splendid con- 
dition of a field so treated. 

Of course, up here in Kalkaska coun- 
ty our soil is sandy, and there is none 
of that dancing and jumping about, 
and we can go over twenty acres in 
one day and do the work well before 
the crops are up. 

And right there is where the weeder 
pays. Kill the weeds as soon as they 
are in sight, not wait until they get 
rooted. If you wait, your weeder is 
of no earthly good. 

I surely sympathize with my brother 
farmers on a hard clay farm. I owned 
some clay land once in Lenawee coun- 
ty, and no more clay for me. 

We use our weeder on all crops, corn 
and potatoes, when twelve to twenty 
inches high, beans and garden truck, 
and am glad to say ours is not for sale. 

Cc. E. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Kalkaska Co., Mich. 

(Your plan of using the weeder be- 


hind the roller is a good one for cer- 
tain kinds of seeding, soil and condi- 
tions. 

In passing, we may also state that 
friend Bartholomew’s weeder teeth are 
of the curved rake-shaped pattern. We 
use the same style also. 

It is also true that the weeder may 
be used in corn when even twenfy-four 
inches high, if used in the middle of 
the day and during the afternoon.— 
Ed.) 





SUGAR BEETS IN FRANCE. 





From our Paris Correspondent. 

To produce varieties of beet rich in 
saccharine matter, agricultural chem- 
ists, attached to the seed raising farm- 
ers, analyze roots, and select from 
these type-samples, roots identical in 
appearance to be planted out as seed 
bearers. In other words, science steps 
in and replaces chance and guess. It is 
exactly by following the same lines of 
research that the young scientists con- 
nected with the Agronomical Institute 
have succeeded in classifying potatoes 
according to their culinary qualities. 
Nor was the work unnecessary; of 
late the precious tubercule has in prac- 
tice been studied from the ameliora- 
tive point of view, for the feeding of 
stock, or the preparation of fecula, or 
for distillation. But for human con- 
sumption the conditions are not the 
same. Man is a difficult animal to 
please; in his case factors have to be 
considered which do not exist in the 
case of the feeding of stock, such as 
the appearance and the flavor of the 
tuber. In the case of the industrial 
potato the aim is to secure a heavy 
crop, irrespective of appearance, taste, 
and cooking requirements. Table po- 
tatoes ought to be regular in point of 
size, smooth and glossy, neither too 
large nor too small, few eyes, and these 
not deep set. Further, it is not only 
essential that the table potato be of a 
good flavor, but that it retain such 
when consumed, either’ when fried, 
mashed, stewed in a hash, or prepar- 
ed as a salad. Messrs. Condon and 
Bussard exclude from their three class- 
es of comestible potatoes, that is those 
adapted to culinary purposes, the 








Champion, the Magnum Bonum, the 
Institut de Beaurais, the Early Rose, 
and Richter’s Imperator, and this de- 
cision after analyses and voicing the 
opinion of competent judges. It thus 
appears to be conclusively established 
that the flavor of the tuber and its cul- 
inary excellerice depend on the greater 
ratio of nitrogenous matters as com- 
pared with that of the fecula: and 
which can range from 27 down to 8 per 
cent. It is to the glutenlike property 
of these nitrogenous or albuminoid sub- 
stances that prevent tubers from burst- 
ing readily in boiling, and not to any 
higher percentage of fecula. Thus the 
variety “Early Rose,” that contains 17 
per cent of fecula, will split after ten 
minutes’ cooking, while the “Marvel of 
America,” will resist bursting up to 
two hours’ cooking. The lesson to be 
drawn from Messrs. Condon and Bus- 
sard is, that those interested in the 
production of new varieties of tubers, 
ought to rely on chemical analyses to 
guide in the selection of potatoes for 
table purposes by the richness in 
nitrogenous matters. : 

The sugar beet harvest has been ex- 
cellent this season, though owing 
to the dry weather the _ roots 
were hard to lift. The = ay- 
erage yield per acre was a little 
over 11 tons, and the contract price 
was about 24 francs per acre, based on 
a 7 degrees of density, or saccharine 
richness, with an augmentation of 70 
centimes for every tenth of a degree, 
up to 7.5, and a diminution of 90 cen- 
times for every tenth of a degree be- 
low 7 degrees down to 6.5. At this 
density the mills refuse roots; they 
would not pay working up. The aver- 
age weight of the roots following the 
Arras agronomical station is a shade 
over 21 ounces—a good saceharine root 
size. But the farmers have another 
string to their bow in cultivating beet; 
they buy the pulp at 4 or 6 francs per 
ton to mix with commercial aliments, 
and fatten the lean kine and the ditto 
sheep that arrive by troops and flocks 
from all parts of France. That rich or 
intensive feeding yields very valuable 
manure, and it is to this latter that the 
fertility of the land in the northern 
districts is chiefly due. Hence, why a’ 
sugar beet mill becomes a boon and a 
blessing to the neighborhood in which 
it is situated. 





Our New Wheel 
FOR 
Stony Roads, 
People who want 
the best should 
buy this kind of 
wheels as they are 
the only wheels 
made that have 
the ends of the 


of the spoke and 
it cannot wear off. 
This kind of a 
wheel is made by 
no other conéern 
in America. 

HAVANA METAL 

WHEEL Co., 

| Havana, Illinois. 








A Disastrous Fire.—On Oct. 17 last the large 
warehouse completely filled with the Roderick 
Lean all steel harrows of the celebrated Roderick 
Lean Mfg. Co., at Mansfield, Ohio., was entirely 
consumed by fire. The Lean people were not dis- 
couraged, however, for while their buildings were 
still burning they were: making arrangements to 
rebuild and they now have a large force of men at 
work rebuilding and enlarging the same, so that 
those of our readers who have placed their orders 
for Lean harrows will not be disappointed; all 
will receive their harrows in time for spring use. 





Prosperity.—Among the most convincing 
proofs that business has greatly improved is the 
report for January, 1898, from Loomis & Nyman 
of Tiffin, Ohio, the old established makers of Well 
Boring and Drilling Machinery. They say that 
their business for that month is greater than any 
three months in the past two years, and that the 
demand for their well-known machinery has come 
from many localities widely separated (or apart), 
which shows conclusively that all parts of the 
country are in better shape so far as purchasing 
power is concerned. 





The Cyclone Fence Co., of Holly, Mich., whose 
ad. appears on another page, manufacture the 
Cyclone Fence and the machine for making the 
same. The fence differs from most others from the 
fact that all the long horizontal strands are com- 

sed of two large wires securely twisted together 
instead of a single wire or cable made of small 
wire. The advantages are that it is much stronger 
and the twisting of the wires together enables 
them to contract and expand at will, according 
to conditions of heat and cold. The cross wires 
of this fence are made from No. 9 steel wire and 
the manufacturers tell us constitute the heaviest 
cross wires used on any fence. These are thorough- 
ly interwoven with the horizontal cables, mak- 
ing a complete, strong, handsome and durable 
fence. The machines are said to be of 
equal merit with the fence, and weave fence 
rapidly of any height on any kind of ground. 
Write them for circulars, prices. etc. 








JUST THE Stencil with your name for mark- 
HIN 


ae! | CIL CO., Lansing, Mich. 





When wring averse Heo We. 
Distress after Eating 


Took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Can Eat 
Without Difficulty. 


“I was bothered with dys a 
could not eat anything wither Prise 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after I had taken this medicine for a while 
7 cored. 3 can oo eat without any 

culty.” OUIS RUEGER, 382 ci 
wood Avenue, Datroit, Mich. ae 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Best—the One True Blood Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills ‘iin'ticoss SaPeayarnt?** 

THE LIGHTNING SEED SOWER! 


GeGuararteed to Sow .rom 60 to 
80 Acres per Day (either Horse- 
back or Foot), of Clover, Timothy, 




















Will be sent to 
5 any Postoffice on re- 
ceipt of S1-S0. If not satis- 
factory, money refunded. 
Circulars Free. Agents Wanted. 
FRANZEN & BUSS, 
GOLDEN, ILL. 
REFERENCE: GOLDEN BANK. 


RIVERSIDE FARM. 
JEFFERSON, W1s., April 13, 1896. 
MEssrRs. FRANZEN & BUSS, 
GOLDEN, IL. 

Dear S1rs:—To-day I had forthe first time 
an opportunity to make use of the Lightning 
Seed Sower, which you sent me some time 
ago. It gives me great satisfactior to be able 
to tell you that your little machine has fully 

roven its merits. We were astonished about 
its working ability and the excellence with 
which it was done. In the next issues of the 
papers for which I write, I will give a more 
etailed report. Truly yours, 
Hans BUSCHBAUER, Agricultural Editer. 


The Profitable '2:.." 
Garden «x: 


weed free gar- 
zi og b = , 

seeure that nd is 

Sook the Mathews and New Universal Model 
ling & Cultivating implements. 

They are made in a dozen different styles to fit any 
method of culture and 
any kind of plants. 



















ONLY COMBINATION 1 AND 2 WHEELER MADE. 


The single wheel for seeding insures perfect work. 
rite for circulars and address of nearest supply house. 


AMES PLOW CO. Sole Makers, 


Boston and New York. 











rilis,Seeders 
29 kinds and styles. 
Plants corn, peas, beans, onions & alj kinds} 
garden seeds; 12 acres a day; it’s alabor 
saver. Our Check Row Corn Planter 
‘ops in hillsor drills, best made, 
.50; hand planter,59c. Bro’d: 
Py » Wagon Box Seed 


=. }. cast Seeder,@1. 25, 
iy er#?. Most complete line of seeders 
{@D_attachment extra. Si, i11s and planters ever offered. Thd 


lresult of 30 years. Also Plows, 


arrows, Rollers and} 
Tallveters. Send for our free 208-page Spri 





* Oli St, Chicago, Lily 4 








A GOOD WELL 


water increases the value of any 
oucan getit every time with our 


STAR DRILLING MACHINES. 


They will drill to a depth, throug: 
substance. They will do from 10 to 15 per 
eent- more work in the same time than 














4 Buggy Wheels with Tire on $5.60 










ADS 
A With Axles Boxes Set, - - 8.00 
Niece} | make all sizes and grades. 1898 Bicycles 


$18 50, $27 and $35 Carriage and wagon 
hardware of every description. Catalogue 
free. WM. W. BOOB, Center Hall, Pa. 


! Pe THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Builds 100 Fires 





with 3c. ofoil. No 
kindlings. Warranted 
8 years. Greatest Seller for Agents ever invented. with 
terms prepaid, 5c, YANKEE KINDLER CO., OLNEY, ILL. 37, Ste. & 


WILLIS. 


SAP SPOUT. 


In one piece with hook. Hand- 
somely made from tinned mal- 
e Eperior to all others, 
Full line of other Maple Sugar Go 
HARLES MILLAK & SON, UTICA. N.% 


VITA-NOVA oe a0 Pings Ub 
eases, and Insures Perfect Fruit and Foliage. One 


treatment lasts four years. For $1 we willsend suf- 
ficient for 25 trees. P. WILLIAMS BROS..Danville Pa. 


STOGK FARM FOR SALE, 


One of the best farms in State of Michigan, con- 

taining 1,360 acres; 900 acres improved; good and 

ample buildings; six flowing wells and river; 8 miles 

from market in good county. Must besold to close | 

business of corporation. Is offered dirt cheap. 

Write us for full particulars. . 

UNION ABSTRACT CO., 

Saginaw, W.S., Mich. 




















po: 

splendid s pping facilities by lake. Will be sold in| 
large or small parcels, at very reasonable priees and 
on ao ven TOT terms. Write for particulars. 
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FEED FOR HOGS AND BEST CORN 
TO RAISE. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I would like to ask some questions, 
as I am a subscriber to The Farmer, 
a young man with not much expe- 
rience, and a seeker after knowledge. 

First—I have a good corn crop. Ex- 

cting to have a couple of sows far- 
row in April, and wishing to turn this 
corn into pork, would it be profitable 
to sell this crop and buy shorts, bran 
and ship stuff? I have a good run of 
two acres of grass and clover, I expect 
to keep all the pigs I have. 

Second—Which kind of corn do you 
think, considering both stalks and 
grain, most profitable, dent or flint 
(stalks being cut)? 

St. Clair Co. B.C. 

To your first query we reply that 
we think it would pay to sell a part 
of your corn crop and buy middlings 
and bran. They are excellent for the 
prood sow and the young pigs. But as 
the pigs get older, they can be fed a 
little corn daily while on pasture, and 
then when put up to fatten nothing 
can be better than good sound corn. 
Corn is too heating and fattening fora 
prood sow before she farrows or after- 
wards. Bran and middlings will in- 
crease the flow of milk, and this will 
pe better for the pigs as well as the 
sow. If your growing pigs are on a 
good clover pasture, a little corn is 
just what they require to push them 
along. As they get older increase the 
corn. 

To your second question we reply 
that dent is regarded as most profit- 
able where it can be grown. In St. 
Clair county the dent varieties do well, 
and there is no necessity to grow flint. 





PUBLIC SALES AND HIGH 
PRICES. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
I see by your issue of Jan. 22d, in 


report of State Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, that the question of Michigan- 
bred hogs not being sought after by 
breeders of other states was discussed, 
and that the general opinion was that 
the publie sale and liberal advertising 
would remedy the present situation. 
Iam glad to see the breeders making 
up, and hope they will do something to 
help present conditions, for Michigan 
is behind her sister states in the sale 
and price of breeding stock. 

How much the public sale would 
help I am not prepared to say. It 
would be hard to get breeders from 
other states to attend until they were 
convinced we had what they wanted. 
Of late years Michigan breeders have 
not bred and sent out, or shown hogs 
in other states that have made any 
reputation. In fact, as far as Poland- 
Chinas are concerned there is very 
little of the blood close up to the great 
hogs of to-day in the State. To my 
knowledge there is only one son and 
two grandsons of Chief Tecumseh 24d, 
and two sons of Klever’s Model in 
Michigan, and they have been brought 
in within the past few months. If 
Michigan breeders want to get to the 
front they will have to breed the blood 
and hogs that get there. Then they 
will get the sales and prices too. 
Michigan has 195 breeders who have 
hogs recorded in Vol. 19, Ohio Poland- 
China Record, and there is no good 
reason why they should be behind 
other states. 

Branch County. 


NATIONAL SHROPSHIRE RECORD 
ASSOCIATION. 


H. M. MORSE. 








All interested in the new National 
Shropshire Record Association, which 
was organized to boom Shropshire in- 
terests in the United States and 
Canada and at the same time furnish 
a register for the flocks of the country, 
are cordially invited to a general meet- 
ing to aid in making the constitution 
and by-laws for the new association. 

This meeting will be held at the 
State capitol in the, city of Lansing, 
Mich., Feb. 22, 1898, at 1 p. m. 
FEATURES OF THE NATIONAL SHROP- 


SHIRE RECORD ASSOCIATION. 
1. Registration fees to members as 


follows: Home bred sheep under 18 
months, 25 cents; imported sheep, 50 
cents; transfers, 15 cents. 3 

2. Not only will the admission to 
Membership in this association, but 
also the admission of sheep to this 





record be as carefully guarded as in 
any breeders record association. 

3. The term of dffice of members of 
the executive committee should be 
three years, and at the expiration of 
said term of office they should be in- 
eligible to office for one year. 

4. No breeder will be allowed to hold 
more than one share of stock. 

5. The shares of stock in the associa- 
tion have been placed at $5.00. The 
first five hundred members will receive 
a share of stock for $2.50, provided 
they apply for it before the first day 
of April, 1898. 

Reduced rates at hotels and on all 
Michigan railroads. 

Ask for rates to “Round-Up Insti- 


tute.” 
ROBERT GIBBONS, President. 
HERBERT W. MUMFORD. 
Agricultural College, Mich., Secretary. 





HOW THEY PLACED THE SHORT- 
HORN. 





At a meeting of improved stock- 
breeders in Missouri recently T. F. B. 
Sotham (probably better Known to 
Michigan breeders as Tom Sotham), 
read a paper on the improved breeds 
of cattle. As our readers generally are 
aware, Tom is a Hereford man from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot; he believes in them, sticks to 
them, and has done great service to 
the breed by his enthusiasm and con- 
centrated efforts for their advance- 
ment: in the western States. He now 
owns a grand herd of his favorites, 
and that he has lost none of his old- 
time enthusiasm for his favorite cattle, 
is shown ‘by the following extract 
from the paper referred to: 

“The natural development of the 
Hereford for so many centuries makes 
him thrive best under natural condi- 
tions. Heis thrifty on pastures and in 
the open feed-lot, and on the broad, 
unprotected range, under ordinary con- 
ditions, is unequaled. The Shorthorn 
has ever been a stall-fed breed. Most 
of the so-called best Shorthorns 
while at the head of their breed, were 
coddled and pampered till the entire 
breed demand it, and suffer without 
it. The Angus came from a country 
in which cattle barely existed without 
artificial or imported food. Being de- 
pendent on other food than grass, they 
had been fed on foréign food so long 
that no other breed so much requires 
skillful handling, and no other breed 
will consume larger grain rations; 
they are used to ‘molasses and gruel, 
and when these demands on the feed- 
ers are complied with, no animal ma- 
tures into\a more valuable and tooth- 
some beef, or into a shapelier form. 
There is a field in which the Galloway 
is peerless—that is where the climate 
is damp, much of the year wet, beef 
a second requisite, and robes the ob- 
ject. 

“But whether an object or not, the 
fact exists and must be recognized 
that in America the Hereford is first 
and most valuable as a beef breed; 
that Shorthorns will be second choice 


.of the majority of cattle-raisers, and 


that the Aberdeen-Angus will always 
have a limited demand from those who 
are willing to take the trouble to fill 
his every want.” 

It is a little singular that while Mr. 
Sotham gives the Shorthorn second 
place among the beef breeds, Prof. 
Thos. Shaw is championing the breed 
as furnishing the great general pur- 
pose cow demanded by’so many farm- 


ers. In a recent article in the Prairie 


Farmer the Professor says on the sub- 
ject of the dual purpose cow: 

Where and how can she be ob- 
tained?.. Brown Swiss blood may be 
used, but it is not the best for the pur- 
pose. .The Brown Swiss cattle have 
the size, but there is a strength of 
bone about many of them and also a 
wide spacing of the rib that is not 
compatible with the highest type of 
meat production. ‘hey will make 
ample growth, but other things must 
be taken into account as well as the 
capacity to make growth. A good 
dash of Brown Swiss blood, however, 
is not to be objected to when the form 
is good. Devon blood may also be 
used. The Devon cow is a fair milker. 
The Devon steer is also smooth and 
neat. His want of size as compared 
with the Shorthorn, for instance, is 
an objection. But he has the pony 
build that is so popular to-day. Devon 
blood, therefore, is not to be shunned 
when. seeking the dual purpose cow. 
The Red Poll will also fill the bill 
pretty well. She is not large, but on 
the other hand she is not small. Her 


‘calves soon grow into good meat, and 


while they are thus growing they do 
not require to be dehorned. One diffi- 





culty in the way at present is the 
searcity of the blood. Red Polls are 
not yet found in many centers in any 
considerable numbers. But our great 
reliance must be the Shorthorn. Until 
recent years the Shorthorn grade was 
the cow of the average American 
farm. And so she is likely to be in 
the future. The Shorthorn grade cow 
more than any single production of the 
farm helped to make our nation great. 
And the Shorthorn grade cow in the 
future more than any other single pro- 
duction of the farm will help to make 
our nation greater. At least, so it ap- 
pears to the writer. This cow, how- 
ever, is in a depressed condition to-day. 
In two ways she has been wronged. 
In the first place, special dairymen, 
seeing the admirable service she could 
be made to render them, have so 
diluted her blood with that of dairy 
sires, especially of the Jersey breed, 
that it would take several generations 
of the reverse process of breeding to 
remove all traces of the contamination. 
And, in the second place, when range 
stocks became plentiful, many of the 
farmers concluded in their haste that 
their mission as meat growers was 
gone, hence they sent many of their 
best Shorthorn grade cows to the 
block, and as the price of meat fell, 
they hurried them off faster. In this 
way thousands and tens of thousands 
of this most useful class of cows have 
been sent to the shambles and sup- 
planted with cows good for dairy uses, 
but in a manner valueless for making 
meat. The great question with the 
meat growers of the farm, therefore, 
is the restoration of the dual purpose 
cow. You may know her when you 
see her whatever the color of the hair 
may be or the curvature of the horn. 
She is a creature of type rather than 


one of blood, and yet certain classes of ' 


blood are greatly more suitable for 
producing her. She is a large animal 
and is possessed of a roomy and capa- 
cious barrel. Her body is deep and 
capacious everywhere. When you 
look at her sides some of her ribs may 
be distinctly seen. Right through the 
heart she is wide across. Her head is 
long and her neck is not short. Her 
hind-quarters are large, but not mas- 
sive; her thighs are broad but not 
heavy. She stands on legs of medium 
length and her bone is of medium size. 
Of course when thus shaped her udder 
and milk veins are likely to be well 
developed. Such a cow is simply a 
treasure. She will furnish a goodly 
supply of milk. And when rightly 
mated she will produce most admi- 
rable calves for being grown into meat. 
On the basis of present values such a 
cow should furnish cream that would 
sell from $30.00 to $35.00 per year at 
the factory. She should also furnish 
skim milk that would suffice for a calf 
which when one year old would bring 
from $20.00 to $30.00 for meat, and 
when two years old from $50.00 to 
$60.00. And in addition she would 
furnish enough skim milk for four 
pigs which, when grown, would at 
nine months sell for $7.00 to $8.00 each 
on the farm. Of course other food 
would be required for the calf and the 
pigs. But this any farmer can do with 
such a cow who lives in a well-settled 
country. I can prove it, farmers. Do 
you want the proof? It would seem 
to be the duty, therefore, of farmers 
to breed such cows. Every care should 
be given to this matter. Those must 
again become the cows of the farm. 
How shall they be bred? Why, main- 
ly through the use of Shorthorn sires 
chosen with some regard to the milk- 
ing properties of their ancestors. Cows 
will answer for foundation stocks of 
mixed breeding if the type is right. 
The traces of deleterious beef-making 
blood will soon be removed, providing 
it is present in only limited quantity, 
and the country will again. rejoice in 
the possession of a noble class of dual 
purpose cows. Of course, many that 
are bred, especially at the first, will not 
prove good milkers, but these can soon 
be turned into good meat and disposed 
of at a good price. 

We hope friend Goodrich, the great 
exponent of the special purpose cow, 
will deal gently with the Professor 
when he reads that extract. 

By the way, a story is told on Mr. 
Goodrich that typifies his loyalty to 
the Jersey as the greatest cow on 
earth. The story goes that in the full- 
ness of time Mr. Goodrich dropped out 
of this lower world, and took his way 
to the mansions of the blest. Arriving 
at the golden gate he demanded ad- 
mittance. In identifying himself he 
said he-had for years been engaged in 
butter-making in Wisconsin, and was 
assistant editor of Hoard’s Dairyman. 





He had lived entirely for the good of 
his fellowmen, and never charged any- 
thing for the-stores of knowledge he 
had seattered freely among them—ex- 
cept a small rake-off forced upon him 
by his admiring friends. The gate- 
keeper, after a few moments of deep 
thought, finally decided to allow him 
to pass, but refused to admit the Bab- 
cock tester and roll of butter records 
of his herd which he carried under his 
arm and wished to bring in with him. 
Goodrich protested, but the gate-keep- 
er told him they would be useless, as 
the Jerseys had been barred out. “How 
is that?’ said Goodrich. “Oh, the 
saints objected to them; they were so 
poor and miserable looking they made 
them feel uncomfortable.” “Where 
have the Jerseys gone?’ queried Good- 
rich. ‘Down below,” said the gate- 
keeper. “Well, I would rather go be- 
low with the Jerseys than stay here 
with the beef-breeds,”’ said Goodrich, 
his eyes flashing and his mustache 
bristling. With an angry snort and a 
look at the photograph of Brown 
Bessie, which he always carries in 
his breast pocket, he started down the 
toboggan. 


eterinarpf epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our . 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and synopsis of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
qvested by mail it becomes private practice, 
for a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
letter. 

















G. W. G., Norwell, Mich.—Both cows 
are barren. Fatten them. 

Spasmodic Colic.—I have a fine wool 
lamb that takes spasms, rolls and tumbles 
and appears to be very sick. F. A. B., 
Vassar, Mich.—Give one dram ground 
ginger in feed twice a day. 


Whites.—What treatment wiil cure 
whites in a mare that is in foal. I do not 
consider it a severe attack. E. H. K., 
Bismark, Mich.—Inject her with one part 
— to one hundred parts water once 
a day. 


Wart.—EHight-year-old mare has a bunch 
between fore legs which the martingale 
rubs sore. M. C., Four Towns, Mich.— 
Remove bunch with a knife, and apply 
iodoform to wound. Keep martingale off 
for a few weeks. 


Paralysis._Seven-year-old cow is para- 
lyzed in hind quarters. She is unable to 
stand up and is due to calve March Ist. 
She has had a hitch in hind quarters for 
three years. I thought she had string- 
halt. C. W. B., Luther, Mich.—Give two 
drams ground nux vomica three times a 
day in feed. Apply equal parts turpen- 
tine, aqua ammonia and raw linseed oil 
once a day. Feed her plenty salt. 

Indigestion — Tuberculosis.—My cows 
have what is commonly called “the wolf.” 
No appetite, cough and sunken eyes are 
the symptoms; also the tail is limber six 
inches from the end. Have been troubled 
with this the past two years. At times 
they seem to be getting better and then 
are taken worse again. Have split the 
tail and applied salt and pepper, fed con- 
dition powders, etc. W. A. M., Hinchman, 
Mich.—Your cows suffer from indigestion 
and possibly they have tuberculosis. Give 
one ounce of the following mixture: Gen- 
tian, ginger and sulphate iron, equal parts 
in feed three times a day. 


Sore Throat—Catarrh—Bone Spavin.—1. 
Two-year-old steer has been snoring for 
some time past but lately has a hacking 
cough. Is swelled on each side of the 
jaws and throat. Is not doing well. 
2. Mare due to foal in June ‘has a spavin 
on hind leg. It hurts her when she gets 
up. L. H., Worden, Mich.—1. Apply one 
part red iodide mercury to eight parts 
lard once a day to throat. 2. Blister 
spavin with Gombault’s caustic balsam. 

Worms—Indigestion—A mare sweats 
around the ears and down the right side 
of her neck and shoulder, and when it 
stands and gets cold it turns black and 
stinks and her forward legs stock. Has 
been ailing about six weeks. When first 
taken she had a good appetite but her 
appetite has failed her. A. C., Easton, 
Mich.—Give twenty grains quinine three 
times a day. Also give one pound Epsom 
salts as a cathartic. 
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GOVERNMENT 
HORSES. 











THE BUYING 





The United States government is ad- 
vertising for bids for horses for the 
cavalry, artillery, and general transpor- 
tation service. There were last year 1,- 
061 cavalry and artillery ‘horses, 30 
team horses and 305 mules died, were 
disabled, or sold, leaving 6,001 avail- 
able cavalry and artillery horses, 525 
team horses, and 3,148 mules. 

The present method of supplying the 
service with horses is by special con- 
tract, under the supervision of the 
quartermaster’s department. Specifi- 
cations are furnished bicders, who can 
establish themselves as responsible 
contractors, and bidders who are 
awarded contracts are required to fur- 
nish bonds approved by the depart- 
ment, and every condition of the bond 
must be faithfully performed under 
peril of prosecution for breach of con- 
tract. Several contractors have been 
vigorously prosecuted for abandoning 
their contracts. r 

The headquarters of the purchasing 
department are located in Chicago, un- 
der the management of Capt. J. B. Ale- 
shire. The largest orders are filled at 
the Union Stock Yards, although Ken- 
tucky and Missouri are also largely 
represented in furnishing horses for 
cavalry service. Strict veterinary in- 
spection is first performed by a quali- 
fied veterinarian, after which the ani- 
mal is carefully examined by a gov- 
ernment veterinary, and if it passes the 
second examination it is accepted. 

Uncle Sam is said to pay a liberal 

price for his army equipments, but in- 
sists on having only the very best 
horses of their class. The cavalry 
horse must be sound, 15.1 to 15.3 hands, 
of good substance, breedy conforma- 
tion, and fine action, from 5 to 7 years 
old, and weighing 950 to 1,100 lbs. At 
the stock yards in Chicago buyers are 
offering $85 to $125 for horses good 
enough to meet the requirements of the 
service, which strikes us as very low 
prices for such animals as are demand- 
ed. We should think $125 low enough 
for the poorest accepted, and from that 
to $175 for the best. It will not pay to 
breed and raise them for any less, and 
we suspect the enterprising contractor 
is getting a good rake off at the prices 
he is quoting. 





THE HOOF OF THE HORSE. 





From the birth to the death of the 
horse, says a fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons, the hoof 
requires attention if it is to be kept in 
a healthy condition. It is before the 
hoof. ig shod that the feet are generally 
neglected, and the animals suffer ac- 
cordingly, because they are young and 
immature, and the bones and other tis- 
sues are soft and could be easily dis- 
torted to suit the conditions under 
which they are kept. The feet of foals 
and growing horses should therefore 
héve attention given to them, since neg- 
lect at that period often sows the seed 
of continuous trouble. The hoofs should 
be kept clean by being “picked out” ag 
often as possible to prevent any airt or 
bard substance being buried in the 
fissures of the feet. They should be 
examined from time to time (Say every 
six or eight weeks) to detect any de- 
fects of shape that might be taking 
place. If the feet are not growing lev- 
el and symmetrical, they should be 
rendered so by rasping away the horn 
which is not naturally worn down. If 
that is neglected, the animal will soon 
have the fetlock joint bending over 
toward the outside. On no pretense 
whatever should the front of the wall 
be interfered with, for the glazed coat- 
ing of its surface protects the horn 
beneath it. It should therefore be 
left untouched. 

It would be as well to disabuse peo- 
ple’s minds of a very popular fallacy— 
viz., that soft, wet ground and even 
manure yards are the best places to 
keep young ‘horses, and some would 
even have the frogs and soles pared 
thin to allow the moisture to penetrate 
more easily. No greater mistake is 
made than that, for the preservation 
of the hoof depends to a great extent 
upon the soil the animal was reared 
on. ‘The best footed horses are bred 
on dry soils, and that is undoubtédty 
the kind of ground best adapted to 
the healthy growth of horn. 

Young horses require plenty of ex- 
ercise, and unless they are allowed 


to be defective. Then the question 
rises, When ought a horse to be first 
shod? The answer is, when the work 
required of the animal wears the horn 
away faster than it is formed or 
grown, or, in other words, so long as 
the horn of the foot can stand the 
wear required, it will not need protect- 
ing (shoeing). Moreover, if the young 
horses are not shod so early they will 
not be worked so ‘hard, and fewer 
would be ruined in their youth, as is 
too often the case at the present time. 





PREPARING HORSES FOR MAR- 
KET. 


At a Wisconsin Institute. Alexander 
Galbraith, an experienced breeder of 
Clydesdale horses, and a large im- 
porter, gave the following advice re- 
garding the preparation of horses for 
market: 

Now, about preparation for market. 
Suppose you are raising carriage 
horses, don’t make the mistake now of 
assuming that your horses are neces- 
sarily carriage horses because they are 
youtts, or because they are bred right, 
as that is a delusion frequently in- 
dulged in, but supposing you have such 
a horse showing style, yuality and ac- 
tion, and you wish to prepare him for 
market. 

You must have him thoroughly brok- 
en both single and double, and accus- 
tomed to all kinds of noises and crowd- 
ed streets. Engage a good blacksmith 
to shoe him just as well as it can be 
done, not with the view of making a 
speed horse, but with shoes suitable 
for carriage purposes. The men who 
buy such horses are always willing to 
pay well for getting their horses in the 
best possible condition and neatly shod. 
Feed him rather more liberally so 
that he may be steadily on the gain 
without getting hog fat, and drive him 
a short distance daily, to keep his mus- 
cles in good form, but not far enough 
to tire him or take off the keen edge, 

It bas been a general complaint 
among the dealers in Chicago and 
other horse markets that a very large 
proportion of the horses sent in for 
sale are in an unfit condition, being 
mostly too thin in flesh. They main- 
tain that this is one of the main causes 
why horses have sold so cheaply in re- 
cent years, and it is a well-known fact 
that many of those dealers buy half- 
fed horses from the farmers, fatten 
them, and then sell at good prices for 
the eastern and foreign trade. 

It seems remarkable that with the 
abundance of low-priced grain which 
our farmers have had in recent years 
they should persist in sending their 
horses to market in a half-fed condi- 
tion. It may be, of course, that they 
are fat enough for work, but they look 
better when fat and the buyer wants 
them fat, and is willing to pay extra 
in order to get them. In such a case 
it is folly for us to argue that medium 
condition is more desirable. If they 
want fat horses, as they certainly do, 
let us offer them that kind. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 











Requital, a first-class race horse, has 
been sold for $10,000, and will be 
placed in the stud at Lexington, Ky., 
by his new owner. 

The owner of the trick horse Ma- 
zeppa, which was killed in a railway 
accident, brought suit against the New 
England Railroad Co. for $50,000 dam- 
ages. He has been awarded $13,454. 
McLaughlin Brothers, of Columbus, 
Ohio, have received an importation of 
Percheron and French Coach stallions. 
The horses had a rough voyage, and 
suffered considerably; but none were 
lost, and all have got into good condi- 
tion again. 

The Belgian government has two 
representatives at present in Kentucky 
looking at horses. One is inspector for 
the royal stud, and the other, A, Fra- 
tag, purchasing agent for the cavalry. 
Other European governments will 
have agents here this coming season. 
Good cavalry horses are as staple as 
flour in Europe. 

The owner of Star Pointer thinks of 
taking him to Europe this season, and 
showing the natives what a first-class 
American pacer really looks like. He 
will also endeavor to have the owner 
of Joe Patchen send that horse over, 
and have the two horses give two or 
three exhibition races. The idea is to 
do away with European prejudice 
against pacers if possible, which would 
be a good thing financially for Ameri- 
can breeders Of light harness horses. 
E. H., who sent in that remedy for 
thrush, sends the following in answer 
to the letter of A. F. H., headed “A 
Terrible Mistake”: Perhaps the direc- 
tions were not plain enough for a per- 


says: “Just think of giving 2 lbs, of 
the root for three days, with the rest 
of the compoand.” Now I gave my 
horses each a small tablespoonful 
(probably a dessert spoon—Ed. Farm- 
er) of the compound twice per day for 
three days, then skipped three days, 
and repeated. This effected a cure. 
So you will see that I did use but 
a small amount of each ingredient 
named in the compound. 


‘A bill thas been introduced~into the 
Kentucky legislature restricting racing 
to two fifteen-day meetings on any one 
track and containing some restrictive 
clauses as to pool-selling and -bookmak- 
ing on the races. It eliminates that 
feature altogether, except as to pools 
sold or books made for races on the 
track where the betting takes place. 
All other betting in public is prohibit- 
ed. The bill is backed by the breeding 
interests at Lexington and elsewhere, 
their idea being that racing has been 
overdone and that the breeding inter- 
ests ‘have suffered in consequence. Of 
course the men who buy horses simply 
to gamble with and the crowd of track 
followers, owners of pool rooms, etce., 
will do what they can to prevent the 
bill becoming a law. 





McLAUGHLIN BROS, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherens, 


lack Perch. 
Draft and French Coach Stalli, 
forsale. Special attention is called to our imported 
tallions. Send for catalogue and 
descriptions. We also have earriage horses and 
one horses for ee. Come early and make selec- 
tions. 'HOMAS C . Bangor, Mich. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CaSstES White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
Kither sex and all for sale. Sows bred or 
spring farrow. Write A.H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


— on he ME breeder Ht Victoria 
wine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all rece; 
Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited 


HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
T shire swine, B. P. Rock and 8. P. Pi starpieen, 
Stock and eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, 8t. Johns, Mich. 
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C. WILKBS sews bred to Victor “C” for April 98 
e farrew. Try “ frem the first premium herd 
of State Fair '97. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. o 
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tion Michigan 


$50 IN A LUMP, 


Thatis just about the 
amount of money the 
shrewd horse buyer 
wants to knock off the 
wee of a good horse 

or one small lump 
on the leg. “Vhy not 
take off the lump and 
get the extra money? 


QUINN'S 
¢ OINTMENT ¢ 


will remove all lumps and bunches perma- 
nently without leaving a scar. For sale at 
all drug stores at $1.50 pkg. Smaller size 50c, 


W. B. EDDY & CO., Whitehall, N.Y. 


advertisers please me n- 
‘armer. 
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PERCHERONS and 
FRENCH GOACHERS, 


Stallions and Mares, of the highest type 
on hand at present time. 


90 Stallions Old Enough for Service. 


Good colors, large maw th and best of breeders. 


18 of them im 1896. Noman wish- 
ing to buy can afford to miss seeing this collec- 
tion. Bus meets all trains. For catalogue and 


information address M W DUNHAM 
WAYNE, DU PAGE CO., 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S a 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 





SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 

Impossible FER ever scar or blemish. The Safest 
best BLIS R ever teed i the mtn) of all lint. 
" wu from He ae Yi Nae 


Bpratne, dere thro Pie te is inva 
= , AUARANTEE CAUSTIC BALSAM. "S 


7 Sattar ty Maat made. 


to rgastatactte o Bites! UO per Read 
sea <i us so Bond foe seater” 
testimonials, te. 3 








it, the growth of the horn, ete,; is sure 





son not gifted with horse sense. He 


SEZCLAL SALH® of 25 head of heavy-boned, choice 
Poland-Chinas. Spring and fallfarrow. Stock 





[Am ENGLISH BERKSHIRES from extra 
—-. for sale by DARWIN FOSTER, Grand 
Ledge, Mich. Correspondence solicited. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs and Langshan Cockerels, 


Bred sows cheap. J. 8. STONEBRAKER, El Paso, Ill. 
DUROG JERSEYS, Cisest ier eta 
R. KUNLEY, Adrian, Mich. 


L4Be2 ENGLISH eee © SWINE of _ 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding an 











prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, ‘Mich. 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, va grting ee Write for prices. 
CKNEY, Mt. Morris. Mich. 


DUROC TERSEY SWINE. Oe i ele, bole, 

sexes. HALL, Martin, Mich. 
ILLAGE bral _—_ OF P. C. SWINE, 
Spring boars 


pring ‘all gilts at big discount 
Pekin Ducks. J. G TAYLOK Geven tale Mich 


OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars . 

A grand lot of sows bred to the champion yourg 
boars ‘Chief Hidestretcher” and “Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron. Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP ‘Mich? 


MICH, 
BREEDER OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stoek 
comes direct from L: B. Silver Co. Write for Telees. 


ee PIGS; B. P. 

Cockerels; — Ducks. 

r] izes for hate J. H. 

BANGHART, ng, Mich. 

FOR S ALE from my great prize-win- 
ning herd of tered O. I. 

swine. Twelve extra fine boar pigs old 


ae for service. First man sending draft for $12 
gets thechoice. G. 8. BENJAMIN, Portland, Mich. 


wasting? Stock and Pt A 


























d shipper of Poland-Chi Pa = 
R. chicks and M. B. turkeys. rite for bar- 
oS, -WILLARD PERRY, Hastines, Mich. 





Special Sale of f Chester t Whites 


yoy ~ Pin t jf 
Value. Write to-day an ne las n. ae tat 
W. W Deford, Mich. 


25 HEAD OF YOUNG BOARS roa” sersorvice 


to 12 months old. 
Fine, strong, growthy, of byte Free Trade and U. 

8. strains. Prices low for —_ 
J. RB. HAINES, nerve, Stark Co., Ohio. 


DOWT YOU WANT 42: 5*2%2, 
bargains. Also spring ote and fall bas ment 


A. WOOD, ine, Mich. 


PRINCE U. $ heads my herd of Poland-Chinas; 
® he by Corwin King 17071; dam by 
— 12457. Sows bred, for sale, fall’ pigs of 
Rlover's Ry Tecumseh and Black U. 8. Seaton 
ht B: = chicks. 
E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


First Premium Herd of Poland-Chinas, 


to King Klever forsale. Alsosome fall pigs. owe 
won over one-third of the premiums offered at Mich. 
State Fair in 97, winning all the firsts on pigs, 8 herds 

competing. E z &L. HARRINGTON, Paw aw, Mich. 


5 - 
KLEVER’S TECUMSEH pest? ay, bere of Po. 
200 lbs. at six sates. extra length and great 
depth. Sired by the $5,100 Kiever’s Model, dam by the 
great Chief Tecumseh 2nd. Write your wants. 

WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 
W. O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., 
e Mic n Central herd ot 
CHEST 
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me just what you want. 
it cockerels 











AND AGENCY - \ 
caren | —, F x locality =~) . 


FAMOUS "0. yt 6. _ HOGS 


"Os 
Description free. We ship to all States 
and foreign SIL) 


i. B. SILVER CO. 
277 Summit St., gg cir 0. 





Seer tea asus 00, toovsing, 
CARE: NL EI ASS 


always on hand. WM. L. PENNOCKE, Hastings, Mich . 
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Sheep and Gol. 


CONDUCTED BY HOBERT GIBBONS. 
ees 
correspondence to MICHIGAN FA: 
Address Sl) COTO ee erolt, Mich. ghee 











NATIONAL LINCOLN SHEEP- 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Lincoln Sheep-Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation held a special meeting at the 
Bryant House, Flint, Jan. 28th, There 
were present President Bert Smith, of 
Charlotte; Vice-President E. P. Oliver, 
Flint; Directors S. W. Beal, Swartz 
Creek; Geo. Port, Ovid; James Mott, 
Olivet; Graham. Walker, Ilderton, Ont. 
They appropriated $210 in premiums 
for the Omaha Exhibition, divided in- 
to three parts, $80 for Lincolns owned 
in the United States, $80 for foreign- 
pred Lincolns, and $50 for best pen of 
ten lambs, Lincoln-Merino cross-bred. 

The $60 offered at the State Fair by 
the Association was divided as follows: 
First, $6; second, $4, on yearling ram, 
yearling ewe, ram lamb and ewe lamb, 
Flock—One ram lamb and three ewe 
lambs—First, $12; second, $8. 

It was decided to close the volume 
at 5,000, and they instructed the sec- 
retary to proceed with preparing copy 
for printer. They authorized the sec- 
retary to purchase a set of the Eng- 
lish register for use. Director M. L. 
Wasson, of Plainfield, missed the train 
at Durand and his council was much 
missed in meeting. 


Elva, Mich. _H. A. DANIELLS, 


Secretary. 





CONTAGIOUS FOOT-ROT IN 
SHEEP. 





The following is compiled from a 
pamphlet by Prof. G. T. Brown, of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, of Eng- 
land: Foot-rot is a contagious disease 
of the foot of the sheep, communicated 
to healthy sheep by association with 
diseased sheep, and also by feeding on 
grounds contaminated with the virus 
of the disease. Sheep after being in- 
fected may not show any signs of the 
disease in their feet for from ten to 
twenty days. Newly purchased sheep 
with perfectly sound feet cannot, there- 
fore, be considered safe until the expir- 
ation of at least a month. Foot-rot be- 
gins on the skin above and between 
the claws. The gkin is slightly redden- 
ed and covered with white granulated 
matter or small warty growths. The 
disease proceeds downwards on the in- 
ner side of the ‘horn of one claw, and, 
as a rule, one or two feet are only at- 
tacked; very rarely are all four’ feet 
affected at the same time. For treat- 
ment of foot-rot, all the sheep in an 
infected flock should be carefully ex- 
amined. Loose and decayed horn 
should be carefully and completely re- 
moved without woanding the sensitive 
parts or cutting away any of the 
healthy horn. It is, however, most im- 
portant to get to the bottom of the 
diseased parts. Caustic dressings may 
be applied by pouring or dropping— 
not by means of a brush or feather, 
which soon becomes covered with vi- 
rus—and the foot should afterwards be 
protected by a coating of tar. Most 
shepherds have some favorite remedy, 
but butyr of antimony, chloride of zinc, 
or pure earbolic acid, applied lightly to 


the diseased parts are usually effectual. 


A powder of acetate of copper or red 
oxide of mercury, ten parts of either 
mixed with forty parts of powdered 
sugar, or made into an ointment with 
sixty parts of vaseline, may be used 
instead of the liquid dressing. 

When the disease exists in a large 
humber of sheep they may be driven 
through a trough containing a solution 
of carbolic acid, one part to thirty or 
fifty parts of soap and water, accord- 
ing to the severity of the disease; or, 
instead, the sheep may be turned into 
a shed, the floor of which is covered 
With quicklime reduced to a coarse 
Powder. But this rough treatment is 
not so effectual as the other method, 
which includes a careful preparation 
of the diseased foot before any reme- 
dies are applied. Dressing must be re- 
peated two or three times a week. Wet 
land, although it does not produce foot- 
rot, is very favorable to its continued 
extension; if possible, therefore, sheep, 
while under treatment, should be kept 
on dry ground. Land on which sheep 
With foot-rot have been kept is cer- 
tainly dangerous for some time, how 
long has not yet been ascertained— 
Probably for some months, especially 
during wet weather or where the soil is 
moist. Sheep cannot be infected with 
foot-rot if they are bred and kept on 
4n uncontaminated farm from which 
all sheep from without are excluded. 





But, generally, these conditions can- 
not be secured or ntaintained, and, in- 
stead, the adoption of a system of 
quarantine of a month, or as long as 
circumstances will permit, for all new- 
ly purchased sheep before they are al- 
lowed to associate with the rest of the 
flock, will afford a reasonable amount 
of security without materially altering 
the customary course of sheep-farm- 
ing. The exercise of ordinary caution 
in the purchase and sale of sheep 
would have an immediate effect in ar- 
testing the spread of the disease, 
which is chiefly due to the contamina- 
tion of highways, pastures, railway 
trucks, fairs, saleyards and markets 
by diseased sheep, which are constant- 
ly being moved about the country 
without regard to the serious conse- 
quences which naturally result. 
Complete isolation of all diseased or 
even suspected sheep should, if possi- 
ble, be insisted on, and sheep which 
have recovered from the disease should 
not be returned to the flock until a 
long period of separation has proved 
that no return of the disease is to be 
apprehended. 





HOW TEXANS DISCUSS BREEDS. 





A correspondent of the Texas Stock- 
man reports to that paper a conversa- 
tion between two experienced sheep 
men, in which the value of the wool 
and mutton breeds in that state were 
discussed. It is quite apparent that 
the parties knew something of the 
business they were discussing. Here is 
what they said: 

“T have been thinking of picking up 
a flock of good sheep and trying my 
fortune in that line again. I always 
did make a little money in that line 
and have made mighty little since I 
quit it, but I saw that sooner or later 
the tariff must go, and then I thought 
that until 'the country got enough of 
free trade, sheep would be poorer prop- 
erty than ‘yallar dogs,’ so I sold out 
while I could. I knew it wouldn’t be 
long after the crisis came, before the 
reaction would set in, but I didn’t think 
it would set in quite.so soon, or I 
would have done just like some of my 
friends have, just shut my eyes and 
swung to it like a bull pup to a cow’s 
tail. 

“T thaven’t paid much attention to 
sheep since I sold out and I have been 
thinking about starting in again. I am 
a good deal puzzled to know just how 
to take hold. The fact is the business 
hag changed a whole lot in ‘the past 
few years and is still changing, and do 
you know, I believe that the old style 
of sheep ranching for wool, with mut- 
ton as a side show, is about played out. 
at least for the country east of the 
Nueces, river.” 

Just at this point another old time 
sheep man came up and joined in the 
conversation with the remark: “Now, 
look there, old man, don’t you go to 
making a fool of yourself at your age 
by putting your money into any of the 
so-called mutton breeds. I agree with 
you that the business is changed and 
that more attention must be paid to 
mutton in the future, if we would 
make the greatest profit possible out 
of it.” 

“Then what is the matter with the 
mutton breeds?’ asked No. 1. 

At this point I began to take notes 
and both objected to the use of their 
names as they were on the “still hunt” 
for sheep and land to hold them on. 
This point being settled, No. 2 replied: 

“All, or nearly all, of the different 
mutton breeds have been tried in west 
Texas, and none of them have proved 
successful except with a strong mix- 
ture of the Merino blood and these 
were no improvement over the full 
blood. Merinos, I have bought and 
shipped a few car loads of muttons 
every year for several years, and the 
best I have handled have been Merinos, 
and I ‘thave handled grades and some 
full bloods of nearly .all of the other 
breeds.” 

“But,” said No. 1, “you know that 
mutton eating is rapidly on the in- 
crease, and that several other breeds 
are considered by mutton eaters as su- 
perior to the Merino, and they will pay 
more money for them.” 

No. 2: “Yes, statistics show that 
the American people are consuming 
more and more mutton every year, but 
you and I will have done with the 
sheep business before their tastes will 
hhave become so nice as to distinguish 
the difference between a first class 
Merino and Southdown or Shrop by the 
taste any more than the average San 
Antonian can tell the difference , be- 
tween sheep and goat.” 

“Now, let me tell you what I would 
do if I were in your place; just stay 
right where you are and don’t go fool- 
ing atvay a good farm for a ranch, You 





have two hundred acres in pasture and 
one hundred, or about that, in cultiva- 
tion; there is a country cotton gin close 
by with poor facilities for shipping 
seed, so they will sell seed cheap. Get 
about 200 good big Merino ewes and 
some big French rams, such as will 
cost you about fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars each; put all of your farm land 
into feed crops and hold on to your 
best cattle and those big mares that 
you are trying so hard to sell.” 

“In my opinion,” continued No. 2 
“there never was a better outlook for 
the sheep business, but we want to 
stick to a breed that we know will win, 
and handle them in a way to turn 
them off as young as possible. I don’t 
believe that wool will ever go high 
enough again to justify us in keeping 
muttons for the wolves to eat, and the 
younger they are got off the less 
chances they run.” 

Both these men agreed that in a 
small pasture it was a good thing to 
have a few cattle among sheep, as 
they ‘helped to fight the wolves off. 

No. 1, however, could not be con- 
vinced that there would not be more 
profit in a mutton breed well cared for, 
to raise lambs from than in Merinos, 
though he freely admitted that under 
the ranching system the latter was 
superior to any other breed. 





FLOCKS. AND FLEECES. 





The importations of live sheep from 
the United States into Great Britain 
were only 182,442 head in 1897 as 
against 266,760 in 1896 and 445,689 in 
1895, the falling off having been the 
result of the glutted mutton market 
and unsatisfactory prices. 

The U. S. Inspector at the Buffalo 
stock yards condemned a lot of scabby 
sheep recently, and had them sent to 
the rendering tank. This stirred up a 
heap of trouble because the local in- 
spectors are interested in a sheep dip, 
and they wanted to have it used on the 
scabby sheep. Hence they are after 
the U. S. Inspector’s scalp, but it seems 
to be pretty tight to his head as yet. 

Sugar beet pulp is being utilized in 
Nebraska for feeding sheep. The 
sheep learn to eat the pulp readily, a 
little geain and salt usually being used 
the first day or two as an inducement. 
After that they take it eagerly. In 
fattening sheep four pounds of pulp to 
one and a half pounds of cornmeal are 
used. It is said that this feed neither 
scours nor binds, and that sheep are 
worked up to a full grain feed in much 
less time than in the ordinary way of 
fecding. 

It looks as if the sheep-breeders of 
Australia were after the championship 
shearing records. One breeder in New 
South Wales reports fleeces of 27 to 40 
Ibs. each from 21 Merino rams, the av- 
erage for the lot being 29% Ibs. Twen- 
ty ewes from the same flock averaged 
21 Ibs. 14 oz. per head. That is very 
heavy shearing, and such weights were 
never reached on plain Merinos. They 
must have been cultivating folds and 
wrinkles to some purpose in that far 
off land. 

Feeders and breeders who are clip- 
ping their lambs, and who clipped 
them a few months ago expecting to 
find as comparatively good market for 
them as for the wool stock, or as good 
a market for this untimely sheared 
stock ag last year, are missing it badly 
in their calculations. Wool is higher 
Low than it was at this time last year, 
and dressed mutton or lambs is bring- 
ing but little more money, while the 
quality is generally superior. Buyers 
want the wool skins, and they don’t 
want clipped stock so early; it don’t 
dress out right, and shippers would do 
well to keep it bach until the weather 
is warm enough not to affect the ap- 
pearance of the meat.—Buffalo Mercan- 
tile Review. 

The National Cheviot Sheep Society 
met at Indianapolis, Ind., recently, and 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: President, A. H. Elliott, 
New York; vice-president, P. P. Noel, 
Indiana; treasurer, Hon. Isaac Lloyd, 
Indiana; secretary, Howard H. Keim, 
Ladoga, Ind.; executive committee, 
president and secretary ex-officio, Wm. 
Curry, New York; U. S. Miller, Iowa; 
P. P. Noel, Indiana. Hon. D. W Heagy, 
Indiana, and Prof. ©. S. ‘Plumb, were 
elected members. The society was re- 
ported to be in good shane. ‘There are 
very few Cheviots in Michigan, but we 
bave heard of two or three flocks being 
started. They are a hardy race of 
sheep, but whether they would be any 
improvement over the breeds now be- 
ing raised in the State is questionable. 

It is pleasant to note that Michigan 
lambs hold first place in the eastern 
markets “ght along. Within the past 





three weeks we have noticed reports of 
sales where they brought 5 and even 10 
cents above the highest quotations. Of 
course these were special lots, but they 
showed what Michigan feeders can do 
when they once make a start. These 
lambs are of course bred in the State. 
In sheep ‘Michigan feeders keep well to 
the front with those of their own 
breeding; but a good many large coarse 
western sheep have been fed in the 
State this winter, and they are not fav- 
orites with the trade even when fat. 
They are heavy enough for exports, but 
are not good enough in quality, and 
are altogether too heavy and coarse 
for the home trade. You can’t make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, or get 
prime mutton from a western Modoc 
sheep. Michigan hereafter should raise 
her own feeders, and thus feed her for- 
age crops to stock which will give bet- 
ter returns, as well as add to the repu- 
tation of the State as a producer of 
good mutton. 


When Writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 











TRADE MARK 


‘ ALWAYS CURES 
NEVER ~ 
KILLS 
ilaas 






Used Warm for Seab, 
Cold for Ticks. Im- 
proves the Wool, $2 
per package, $16 per 
ease of ten packages. 
Case makes 2,000 
gallons of Wash for 
Ticks, or 1,000 gal- 
lons for Seab, We 
pay freight. Cireu- 
lars free. 


SKABCURA DIP C0., 
Chieago. 


vie Old Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 
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Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 


of Farming Lands for 
20,000 ACRES Sale, in Isabella county, 
Central Michigan. Long time. Easy payments. 
Titles perfect. Good roads; good schools and church- 
es; near to toffice; best market in Michigan. 
Prices—$3 to $8 per acre. Terms—$1l per acre cash, 
balance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per cent. 
Writeto JOHNS. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 


J. B&B.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich. breed- 
«ers of registered RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 


a M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
- Polled Cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


HORTHORNS and POLLED DURHAMS. 
Four young bulls fersale. Correspondence so- 
licited. M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


SHORTHORNS, vuilorhetrer: s Berkshire pig 
of either sex, address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom Mich. 


HE best bred butter bullin Michigan to-day of 
his age,2 years old, and registered. m, my 
prize-winning cow, ‘‘Aspirante,’’ that never yet met 
defeat in the show ring, and that gavein one day 93 
lbs. of milk. Sire, the “Milk and Butter Monarch,”’ 
“Sir Jewel Echo Colantha,” in whose pedigree are 
20 cows that average over 100 lbs. milkin one day 
and 25 that average over 22 lbs. butter in one week. 
Price low. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 
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SHEEP. 





FOR SALE 20 young thoroughbred unregistered 
® Shrop. ewes; one thoroughbred Red 
Poll bull. FRANK H. LEMEN, Whitmore Lake. Mieh. 


p= Bred Hampshire Ewes from imp. stock 
ata —— for the next 60 days. Ins on in- 
vited. . H. Tart, Mendon, 8t. Joe Co., Mich. 


EGISTERED RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


MIRE HALL STOCK FARM 











A an 
sows and boars. State agent for the Black Diamond 
Sheep Dip, the best ey Ce Rg ne? I 
have tried them all. L. 8. DUNHAM. Co. 20rd, Mich. 


bred to high class rams 
Better than Klondyke 

a gold. Write at once 
for price list. 


A. H. FOSTER, Rilegan, Mich, 
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Grange epartment. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.’’ 

Address all correspondence for this depart- 

ment to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 

















JUDGE DONOVAN’S DECISION. 

The decision of Circuit Judge Dono- 
van, granting the mandamus asked 
for by Gov. Pingree compelling the 
Michigan Central Railroad company to 
sell thousand-mile books for $20 good 
for all members of the family, is one 
of far-reaching importance in settling 
the vexed question of railroad pas- 
senger fares in Michigan. The Judge 
enforces his decision by citations from 
decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court in which all of the prin- 
ciples involved in this case were be- 
fore that court. The decision is based 
upon the police power of the State to 
regulate passenger fares, and holds 
that reasonable regulation cannot be a 
violation of contract on the part of the 
State. 

It seems to us that this decision is 
entirely sound and common sense. The 
idea that a corporation can secure 
from a legislature power to fix its own 
fares perpetually without any regard 
to changing conditions, is neither com- 
mon sense nor in the interest of popu- 
lar rights. Moreover the special char- 
ters of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Central railroads are, in our judgment, 
all that has stood in the way of a fair 
and just settlement of the question of 
passenger fares in Michigan. We 
already have_a law on the statute 
books providing for lower rates of fare 
on roads with a certain amount of 
gross earnings. As now applied, it 
reaches only the Grand Trunk; it 
should reach the Michigan Central and 
Lake Shore roads and their branches, 
and also all branches of the three sys- 
tems. Apparently this decision, if sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court, will 
bring the two roads last named under 
the two-cent passenger fare law. 

We have always contended that this 
law, if applied to all roads to which 
it was intended to apply, would be 
perfectly fair and just to the people 
and to the roads. There are roads in 
the State which undoubtedly are not 
making any money, and which could 
illy afford a reduction of passenger 
fares. This law, if applied to the roads 
named, including the branches which 
they control in the State, would reach 
the prosperous roads which can afford 
the reduction, and would give a 
straight two-cent fare to the people 
over a large proportion of the railroad, 
mileage of the State. 





THE OUTLOOK. 





Those who have perused our Grange 
news columns for the past few weeks 
must have become impressed with the 
great activity manifested among the 
subordinate Granges. Quite a number 
of new Granges are being organized, 
and in scores of the older Granges the 
membership is rapidly increasing. 
There is every evidence that Grange 
sentiment is materially on the increase 
in this State. We believe that there is 
a general recognition that the Grange, 
as a farmers’ organization, has a place 
and influence that cannot be reached 
by any other organization, however 
pure its purpose and useful its work. 
Grange history shows that the Order 
possesses a peculiar characteristic in 
that it is conservative and at the same 
time progressive. The Grange has 
always been cautious about endorsing 
fads and in taking up with the half- 
baked schemes of would-be reformers. 
At thé same time, it calls out to the 
farmer in clarion notes for progressive 
work; progress in legislation, progress 
in education. 

There are some farmers who seem 
to believe that the only way to reform 
is to put on the brakes, to tear down, 
to criticise, to have cyclones and hurri- 
canes among public institutions. The 
Grange has never catered to this mis- 
taken idea. It has never failed to point 
out evils which exist, but it has almost 
always suggested a remedy for these 
evils. If you look over the history, of 
the State Grange of Michigan you will 
find that it goes before the legislature, 
not merely objecting to certain things, 
not merely asking for legislation 
which will destroy wrongs, but it goes 


lation which will build up, educate, 
improve, and give wider scope to all 
those forces which make for the 
betterment and advancement of men 
and women, whether on the farm or 
elsewhere. 

This spirit of “conservative prog- 
ress,” we believe, appeals to the intelli- 
gent farmer, and the results are shown 
in the steady growth of the past few 
years. 





TO GRANGE CORRESPONDENTS. 





The lecturer of your Grange for the 
last year should have sent the name 
and address of the Grange correspond- 
ent to Worthy Master Horton. If that 
has not already been done, we advise 
each correspondent, of his or her own 
accord,. to do this immediately. If 
correspondents wish to secure the 
privileges accorded them, they should 
immediately send their names and ad- 
dresses to Geo. B. Horton, Fruit 
Ridge, Mich. 





DELEGATES TO ROUND-UP IN- 
STITUTE. 





We hope that every subordinate 
Grange having one or more members 
who can attend the great State Round- 
Up Farmers’ Institute at the Agricul- 
tural College, Feb. 23, 24, 25, will 
choose delegates to the meeting. 
Granges within 25 miles of Lansing 
should come in a body. You can see 
program with full particulars by call- 
ing on your subordinate Grange 
master for last year. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

(1) We want to hear from each 
Grange in Michigan at least once 
each month, oftener if possible. 

(2) We want news about your 
Grange which will show your progress 
and work. 

(8) We want the ideas, opinions and 
conclusions of your members on all of 
the important questions discussed. 

(4) Boil it down. 

(5) Mail at latest by Saturday noon, 
to insure insertion the following week. 





ALAIEDON GRANGE, NO. 289. 
Past Master W. A. Olds installed 
officers Jan. 29. Refreshments were 
served by the sisters. 

Ingham Co. M. E. HEDGER. 
PORTLAND GRANGE, NO. 174. 
February 4, met in the forenoon; 
after dinner a class of 14 was given 
the fourth degree. All-of them sub- 
stantial farmers. There are more on 
the way. 
Ionia Co. GEO. W. PEAK. 

EASTPORT GRANGE, 
irstalled officers Jan. 20, followed by 
supper and regular business meeting. 
Jan 27 we had to give up meeting on 
account of the storm. Next meeting 
Feb. 24. 
Antrim Co. WwW. J. O. 
WEST HANDY GRANGE, NO. 613. 
February 3 eight young people were 
given first two degrees. We have a 
fine choir, and the Grange enjoys sing- 
ing very much. 
Livingston Co. MRS. H. CHPNEY. 
GROVD GRANGE, NO, 528. 
The banner Grange of the county 
meéts every two weeks. At last meet- 
ing discussed “Free Rural Mail De- 
livery,” which we favored decidedly. 
Also installed officers. 
St. Clair Co, MRS. Cc. A. L. 
ESSEX GRANGE. 
South Essex Literary Club and East 
Essex Quiz Club joined with the 
Grange Jan. 29 in a delightful pro- 
gram. We have just received a travel- 
ing library, which we expect will be 
quite an attraction to new members. 
Clinton Co, M. S. MOSS. 
ONSTED GRANGE, NO. 279, 
at its last meeting discussed “Is the 
Bicycle of any benefit to the Farmer?’ 
(What was the conclusion of the 
Grange on this subject?—Ed.) The 
master gave a little drill in parliamen- 
tary law. 
Lenawee Co. F, JENNIE NEWTON. 
BAVARIA GRANGE, 
Bro, D. D. Buell installed officers 
Jan. 29. Oyster supper followed. Bro. 
and Sister Buell reported State Grange 
proceedings. Our master is L. M. 
Bowers; secretary, Mrs. Ada Cleve- 
land; lecturer, Mrs. J. F. Button. 
Branch Co. LECTURER. 
OLIVE BRANCH GRANGE, NO. 652. 
The delegates to State Grange gave 
us the annual word at the last meet- 
ing, and found us prospering socially 
and financially. New members are join- 
ing and old ones returning. Improve- 
ments on our hall are in progress. 


NORTH BRANCH GRANGE, NO. 607. 

The contest is bringing in many new 
members, and we are very enthusiastic 
over the results. Jan. 29, five were 
given the first two degrees. There was 
a nice order sent for goods, and we 
are negotiating for the purchase of a 
carload of salt. 

Lapeer Co. H. S BRADSHAW. 

ROCKFORD GRANGE, 

gave fourth degree to three Jan. 29, 
followed by an old-fashioned feast. 
Our next meeting will be a Lincoln 
celebration; it will also be application 
night. Several names already in. Old 


members are returning, and the 
Grange is looking up. 
Kent Co. E. R. KEECH. 


LIME CREEK GRANGE, NO. 712, 
installed officers Jan. 28. W. H. Knox, 
of Medina Grange, performed the cere- 
mony, and also reported State Grange. 
Refreshments were served. A number 
of visitors from Medina Grange were 
present. 


Lenawee Co. COR. 
NEWARK GRANGE, NO. 514, 


installed as officers, Master, R. J. 
Knowlton; overseer, A. Hibner; secre- 
tary, M. C. Lake; lecturer, Lucy 
Smith. Also conferred fourth degree 
on four young men. Bro. and Sister 
Muscot reported from State Grange. 
Supper followed. 

Gratiot Co. R. J. KNOWLTON. 

BOWNE CENTER GRANGE, NO. 219. 

At our last meeting elected a dele- 
gate to represent the Grange at the 
State Round-up Institute at the Col- 
lege. By the way, our members object 
to having all the Kent county insti- 
tutes in Grand Rapids. We meet every 
Saturday evening. Next meeting will 
be “the mistakes and failures’ meet- 
ing. 

Kent Co. 

UNION GRANGE, NO. 97. 


The newly elected officers are ex- 
perienced and enthusiastic, and it is 
predicted that this will be a “red let- 
ter” year in the history of Union 
Grange. February 1 “current events” 
were made an especial feature, and 
will probably become a permanent 
part of the program. There are several 
prospective members in view. 

Branch Co. F. ELLA KILBOURN. 

BUNKER HILL GRANGE, NO. 262. 

We met four times in January; rein- 
stated eight members during the 
month. During a discussion it was de- 
cided that farmers are led about to 
quite an extent by professional poli- 
ticians. Another question considered 
was “Is labor considered more degrad- 
ing than it used to be?’ We believe 
that it is, and that the labor strikes 
are one cause for this. 

Ingham Co. F. W. HAVEN. 

BERLIN GRANGE, NO. 272, 

Jan. 8 we discussed “What influence 
has woman on the affairs of State?” 
Bro. T. O. Hartwell led the discussion. 
The general opinion was not in favor of 
woman suffrage, although it was con- 
ceded that our present politics are 
greatly influenced by the training and 
moral influence which men may have 
received in childhood from their moth- 
ers. Government is influenced by so- 
cial sentiment and public opinion, so 
that great women and noble mothers 
may have as much influence, and per- 
haps more, under the present plan than 
if they could vote. 

Ionia Co. WADE F. ALLEN. 
HUDSON CENTER GRANGE, 
Jan. 28, gave third and fourth degrees 
to two candidates, and first and second 
to two others. Also had a good pro- 
gram. , 
This Grange gets much good from 
outline maps of the different states. 
Some of our younger members who 
are in school draw the outline, and 
during the lecturer’s hour the map is 
filled in by the members, who locate 
and name the principal towns, the cap- 
ital, the metropolis, etc., together with 
rivers, lakes and boundaries. At the 
last meeting we had Pennsylvania, lo- 
cating the hard and soft coal fields, 
the oil fields, principal manufacturing 
towns, etc. 
Lenawee Co. eC: ¥. 
TRIUMPH GRANGE, NO. 518, 
Jan. 11 had a special meeting and dis- 
cussed “Co-operation.” All who spoke 
were in favor of co-operation. As to 
the means, it seemed most practical 
to exercise it in building a Grange hall. 
I believe we shall start in that direc- 
tion before spring. 
At the regular meeting in the court 
house, Jan. 21, Worthy Lecturer Wood- 
man, of the State Grange, installed 
officers, gave the unwritten work, and 
also instructed four new members in 
the first and second degrees. Supper 
was served. Jan. 29 held an open meet- 
ing at court house, at which Bro. 
Woodman spoke... Fourteen new mem- 
bers have joined in the past six weeks. 


COR. 


SOUTH DOVER GRANGE, No. 720, 
was organized last March with 26 char. 
ter members. We now have a mem- 
bership of 35 with prospects of an in- 
crease. We have no hall, but through 
the hospitality of a friend are holding 
some lively meetings in a vacant house. 
At our last meeting Bro. A. ©, Man- 


chester, of Medina Grange, instal] 
the following officers: Master, Wan 
H. Hawkins; lecturer, Alda Bovee; 


the ladies served supper. 


Lenawee Co. M. E. B. 
MONTCALM GRANGE 
meets every two weeks. Feb. 5 we 


gave the third and fourth degrees 
with a feast and an open meeting. Bro. 
James Belknap gave us a very inter. 
esting history of the mining industry 
of the upper peninsula as it is now and 
was fifty years ago. 

Question: “Is it right for the legisla- 
ture to make appropriations to conduct 
Farmers’ Institutes?’ Was decided in 
the affirmative. : 

Please correct the mistake in the 
last Farmer. The attendance was fifty 
at last meeting instead of a member- 
ship of fifty. 
eighty, as was stated in a previous 
Farmer. : 

Montcalm Co. J. M. P. 

CADMUS GRANGE, NO. 703. 

We have eight applicants so far this 
year. Feb. 9 will be application night. 
At the last meeting “Should Farmers 
Attend the Farmers’ Institutes” was 
discussed and decided in the affirma- 
tive. Some of the points made were 
as follows: “Where there is a Grange, 
always large attendance at Institutes.” 
“Institutes are along the line of the 
Grange, and for the advancement of 
the farmer.” ‘They should be attend- 
ed for the knowledge gained and for 
social culture.” 

The discussion on postal savings 
banks was also a one-sided affair, all 
being in their-favor. It was thought 
that money would come out of hiding 
and that the banks would be a benefit, 
especially in sparsely settled communi- 
ties. 

We have elected delegates to the 
Round-up Farmers’ Institute at the 
College. 

Lenawee Co. DECKIE TOBIAS. 

MADISON GRANGE. 

February 1, several papers read at 
the recent institute at Adrian were 
discussed, that on “postal savings 
banks” receiving most attention. Bros. 
Geo. Smith and E. P. Allis partially 
summed up the benefits of postal sav- 
ings banks as follows: The French, at 
the clost. of the Franco-Prussian war, 
with a heavy war indemnity, issued 
bonds through the postoffices, some of 
the denominations running as low as a 
dollar or less. The government was 
able to raise its bonds and to keep all 
interest at home, and several. years 
ago the entire indemnity had been 
paid off, and the bonds taken up. 

On the contrary, we issued our bonds 
in large amounts on long time, sold 
them to a New York-London syndi- 
cate, while many a farmer and labor- 
ing man would gladly have taken a 
few dollars’ worth of government 
bonds, but rather than place the 
money in a bank, with the risk of fail- 
ure and loss, squandered the money. 
The government sends its interest 
money, in large amounts, abroad. If 
kept at home, the interest would im- 
mediately find its way into circulation 
again. ; 
Lenawee Co. E. W. A. 

LENAWEE POMONA. 
Met with Wolf Creek Grange Feb. 
3. Master Horton, of the State Grange, 
reported that we number 26 Granges 
in this county at present, with an out- 
look for others. Of these all but two 
of the old Granges, Palmyra and 
Medina, were represented. Of the new- 
er Granges we only found four repre- 
sented: Adrian, Cadmus, Macon and 
Wolf Creek. 
We also find that there are some 
families that do not-:take The Michigan 
Farmer, and thus fail to keep posted 
on the Grange work noted therein. 
Officers were installed, followed by 
an-address by Retiring Master E. A. 
Taylor, and reports of the secretary 
and treasurer. Wolf Creek Grange car- 
ried out a short and very interesting 
program as follows: Oration, Bro: 
Hugh Harmon; recitation, Sister 
Marshall; vocal solo, Sister Lewis; 
recitations by Sisters French and Edith 
Wood. Music was given by the Grange 
cboir and an orchestra. 
The master appointed Sister Bertha 
Hood, of Rome, and Bros. Wm. F. 
Howell, of Adrian, and E. W. Allis, of 
Madison, as reporters. to the papers. 
The Grange closed with a lecturer’s 
conference. 











before the legislature asking for legis- 
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of Onsted, Russell, of Macon, Tingley, 
of Rollin, and Reed, of Cadmus, each 
furnished a paper, and .Bros. Howell, 
of Adrian, and Horton, of Fruit Ridge, 
each gave an address. 

Every meeting of the county Grange 
is of value, and each Grange should be 
represented by as large a number of 
members as possible. 

E. W. ALLIS. 


BRADLEY GRANGE, NO. 669, 
installed officers at the last meeting 
and had dinner. Also report from dele- 
gate to State Grange. The Brother re- 

rted in regard to tuberculosis among 
the cattle at the College. He thought 
that cattle that die with disease 
should be buried as soon as they are 
dead. Some of our members thought 
that the cause of tuberculosis is over- 
feeding. We have made and sold a 
quilt, for which we received $9. 


Allegan Co. A. B. FOX. 
(Every possible precaution is taken 


to prevent the disease from spreading 
among the College cattle. The reason 
why some of them are not buried is 
that the disease may be studied, but 
this is done is such a way that no pos- 
sible harm can come from it. It can 
not be possible that the cause of tuber- 
culosis is everfeeding. It is a germ 
disease, and when once introduced it 
is almost impossible to get rid of it. 
The College cattle are not overfed, and 
are given plenty of exercise.—Ed.) 
‘OLD LENAWEE AGAIN, 

Add one more Grange to Lenawee, 
which makes twenty-four in all. On 
Friday evening, Jan. 28, the old Fair- 
field charter was brought into use 
with forty-two subscribers pledging 
themselves to support it from now on. 
This leaves but one dormant charter 
in the county. The farmers in several 
other localities announce themselves 
ready to organize, and it now looks 


. favorable for nearly every available 


locality to possess a Grange before 
April 1. The county can support about 
thirty Granges. The county Grange 
begins to appear like a State Grange. 

The Patrons’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. is destined to greatly increase 
Grange membership in Lenawee 
county. 

All that Lenawee is now doing can 
be done in every county in the State. 
If counties can find the right men for 
organizing deputies, the work will 
march rapidly on, The right men are 
those who have business and execu- 
tive skill and can command the atten- 
tion and respect of farmers wherever 
they go. Men who will make of it a 
business, and thoroughly prepare 
themselves therefor. Many good, re- 
liable and faithful Patrons do not pos- 
sess the right kind of get-there tact to 
be successful crganizers. The Patrons 
of every county where the deputy is 
inactive should look carefully over 
their membership to find their best 
man for this work and send his name 
to the master of the State Grange to 
be commissioned and instructed. The 
pay for this work is liberal if deputies 
are successful, and like all business 
enterprises the pay must be based 
upon success. Any other method 
would absorb the State Grange treas- 
ury very quickly. 

Address R. A. Woolsey, Adrian, 
Mich., for information, articles of as- 
sociation and by-laws for Patrons’ 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

G. B. H. 





We regret to say that some of the 
best and neatest items of Grange news 
sent us last week do not appear in this 
issue. We are overcrowded, but they 
will be inserted next issue for certain. 





THE RELATION OF THE FARMER 
TO THE RURAL SCHOOL. 





Portions of a paper read at the joint 
meeting of Grange and Farmers’ Clubs, by 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion D. E, McClure. 

The magnitude of the relation of the 
farmer to the rural school may be bet- 
ter understood when it is known that 
75 per cent of the children of America 
must be educated in what are known 
as the common schools. God has made 
the United States the schoolhouse of 
the world. Hither have come millions 
of children from other lands who are 
to be fashioned into citizenship 
through the work of education. 

Now, while it-is true that our sys- 
tem of education is open to criticism; 
that the enemies of education are not 
few; yet notwithstanding all these, 
With all its defects; the common 
Schools of America stand to-day as in- 
comparably the noblest and best insti- 
tution on earth. 

We are not stating anything new or 
original when we say that beautiful 
Surroundings have much to do in cre- 
ating a love for the beautiful. A great 





writer .has said: “It is more important 
what we make children love and desire 
than what we make them learn. When 
the schoolhouse is healthfully, beauti- 
fully situated, when it is constructed 
according to hygienic law, when the 
children are brought face to face with 
the beautiful in nature, and surround- 
ed on all sides with such scenery as 
must necessarily make them love the 
beautiful from the very association, 
beautiful character, obedient, order- 
loving citizens will be the result. Let 
children be surrounded by the. beauti- 
ful that the life within may be made 
to grow beautiful in harmony with the 
life without.” To this end, school- 
houses should be located in commodi- 
ous yards, where shade trees grow, 
where flower gardens may be culti- 
vated. Now, please do not condemn 
this article until you hear the conclu- 
sion, then you will commend it. Let 
me ask you to-night, you mothers, you 
fathers, if a flower garden is not a 
better educator on the school grounds 
than uncleanly buildings with bawdy 
and obscene writings? 

We believe our schools should teach 
the elements of agriculture, by making 
the study of plants and of soils the 
basis of language work. How much 
more important this work would be, 
how much more helpful to the pupils 
of our schools, than the memorizing of 
unimportant dates, which would send 
the ordinary pupil to the insane asy- 
lum if God had not mercifully created 
him with the faculty to forget. But I 
want to speak to you of waste in edu- 
cation. When we reach a point in 
our school administration where we 
put into the work the thought, intelli- 
gence and economy the average busi- 
ness man puts into his business, then 
we shall have schools. taught by effi- 
cient teachers and superintended hy 
competent officials. When this day 
comes the State will receive a far 
greater return for the large sums 
spent for schools than is possible un- 
der the present want of system. I 
come not to plead for more money, 
but for a wiser expenditure of the 
funds devoted to maintaining public 
schools. The time has come when the 
citizens of our State who believe in 
the public schools should take this 
matter in hand and see that such 
changes are inaugurated as will insure 
an intelligent management of the 
schools along financial and profession- 
al lines. 

Let us look at some of the wastes in 
education. In a great number of com- 
munities in Michigan but little effort 
is made to secure a lot which is large 
enough, or has the right kind of soil, 
or is provided with suitable drainage, 
or is favorably located. 

Another great source of waste is the 
needless amount of money expended in 
purchasing text-books. It costs, in cer- 
tain districts, under the old individual 
system of furnishing text-books, just 
twice as much as it costs in another 
district under the free text-book plan. 
Let us make our schools absolutely 
free by furnishing free text-books to 
the children attending our schools. 
There is, however, one particular in 
which school officials are economical 
to the point of the most reckless ex- 
travagance. The practice of employing 
the teacher who will work for the 
smallest sum has been carried to such 
a point as to render a considerable por- 
tion of the amount paid for these ser- 
vices practically valueless. Personal ob- 
servation reveals the fact that a cer- 
tain number of schools in the State are 
in charge of persons so unfit for the 
pesitions they hold as to be not only of 
no service to those placed in their 
charge, but to work a positive injury to 
the children, because they assist in the 
formation of vicious-habits, the growth 
of mischievous ideas, and the dwarf- 


‘ing of the student spirit in the child. 


Great as is the waste in connections 
of th2 property interests of the 
schools, it is nothing compared 
with the great waste resulting from 
the employment of unfit and misfit 
teachers. Allow me to say to you to- 
night that good schools can never be 
maintained in any community in 
which the parents are indifferent about 
what is done for the schools and how 
they do their work. 

The idea of trying to have schools 
without a systematic co-operation of 
parents and patrons has cost the tax- 
payers of Michigan many millions of 
dollars. Shall we continue to travel 


the same old road of unintelligent, | 


reckless expenditure? I leave this 


question for the solution of rural tax- 


payers. To assist you in arriving at 
the correct solution, I want to place 
some things in contrast.. A journey 
through the State will demonstrate 








the fact that we have a large number 
of intelligent breeders of stock. These 
men, who are among our most level- 
headed and progressive citizens, have 
expended large sums of money in pro- 
viding suitable buildings and _ sur- 
roundings for the stock they are rear- 
ing. They appreciate the value of 
blood; they understand the value of 
suitable housings for their stock; they 
believe in providing the service of men 
who understand the rearing and train- 
ing of stock. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that an expert has 
been paid two thousand dollars a year 
for training colts, with the hope that 
he, would be able to send them down 
the track at a speed that would beat 
the’ world’s record. When one con- 
trasts the buildings furnished for the 
pet stock of the State, and the trainers 
who train them, with many of our 
school premises and some of our teach- 
ers, the comparison is not peculiarly 
gratifying to one who believes that 
boys and girls are quite as valuable as 
blooded stock. No lover of his kind 
can derive much comfort from the fact 
that the grounds and buildings pro- 
vided for our criminals are incompar- 
ably more comfortable and attractive 
than a large proportion of our school- 
houses. Can we continue to be proud 
of such a record? - 
I know there are those who oppose 
the better, fuller education of the 
farmers’ sons and daughters. The ed- 
ucational budget is a subject of annual 
alarm; and the man _ who loves ap- 


Plarse,who talks to the galleries, takes 


a fall out of the new education when- 
ever occasion serves. New education. 
Men talk of the new education, the 
struggle for liberty, as if they were 
creations of fashion as are picadilla 
shoes and muttonleg sleeves. What 
are the facts? Trace this new educa- 
tion, this new struggle for the larger 
liberty, a better environment for the 


toiler and this children in the soil of 


human thought, and you shall find be- 
neath the true educators . of to-day 
Horace Mann, beneath Horace Mann, 
Pestalozzi, and beneath Pestalozzi, 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

The farmers who have fought the 
battles for American liberty, who have 
cleared off the mighty forests, dis- 
pelled the dismal swamps, must now 


turn their attention, as a means of self- 
defense, to developing themselves. The 


farmer and his family must be enjoy- 


ers, partakers of the useful and the 
beautiful as well as the producers. 
Therefore the rural school must become 
the center of an ever progressive, ever 
expanding beautiful life. There must 
be a readjust.nent of the environments 
of the rural school. It must be made the 
center, the pride and love of the coun- 


try. Good roads, free mail delivery, 


good. literature, a common center for 


entertainment and discussion will 
bring all that is best to the farmer’s 


door, leaving all that is objectionable 
in city life behind. With such a con- 
dition the isolation of farm life has 
gone and the problem of entertain- 


ment for the country boy and girl is 
solved. 


The country needs in every populous 


township a free township high school. 
In these schools there should be 














taught, besides the common branches, 
agriculture, political economy, litera- 
ture, civics, and bookkeeping. A grad- 
uate from the township high school 
should be admitted to a certain place 
in the State Agricultural College. Dur- 
ing the sessions of the township high 
schools successful agriculturists of the 
township and county should be invited 
to give addresses upon different phases 
of farm work. These addresses should 
be given in the evening and made the 
basis of entertainment for the neigh-, 
borhoods. At these meetings music, 
recitations and essays should be used 
as entertainment.. These meetings - 
would afford a common center where 
home and scv0ol could meet on a level. - 
In this direction lie’ the way for the 
producer and his family to a fuller and 
happier life. But I hear someone say, 
such surroundings for rural education 
would cost too much. I mf&ay say to 
you this evening, and we have the sta- 
tistics to prove what we say, that such 
a condition is much cheaper than the 
wasteful’ way in which we are now 
proceeding. Is it not a little strange 
that the two greatest and strongest 
factors in a republic, the farm and the 
school, should not receive that atten- 
tion which their importance demands? 
Cost too much! The 30th of May we 
shall scatter flowers above the dust 
of those brave heroes who in the morn- 
ing, the noontime, and evening of their 
manhood, gave up loved ones, gave up 
ambition, gave their lives as a sacri- 
fice to determine whether the free 
schoot or the slave pen should be the 
most potent factor in the life of this 
great democracy. In the light of this 
record it is only patriotic in us to give 
our time, our sympathy in continuation 
of that great, work for which they 
gave their lives. 








“Lime applied to stiff clays causes them 
to become more friable, more permeable to 
the air, easier of tillage, and better capable 
of supplying water to plants as needed. 
Sandy soils,on the other hand, are ren- 
dered by it more compact and more reten- 
tive of water and fertilizers.” 

Thisis taken from the recent bulletin 
on Lime and Liming of the Experiment 
Station of Rhode Island, a most valuable 
little book, which will be sent free of 
eharge upon application to any address by 
The Ohlemacher Lime Co. of Sandusky,O. 
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The Best General Purpose Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
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“THE NORTH WALK MYSTERY. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN. 


[Copvright 1897, by Will N. Harben.] 
(Continued.) 
CHAPTER XII. 

A week passed. Dr. Lampkin had not 
seen Hendricks since the day following 
the discovery of the crime. Lampkin, 
however, had watched the papers and 
knew that nothing of vital interest con- 
cerning the mystery had been made 
public. He believed that his friend 
was still groping in the dark, else he 
would have come to him to let off 
some of his enthusiasm. Hendricks 
always came just before a climax or 
when one was about to be reached. 

Dr. Lampkin was a very busy man 
on the days of the week that it was 
possible for patients to consult him. 
He had never allowed his profession to 
encroach upon his freedom, and so a 
sign on his door read as follows: “Dr. 
Lampkin may be consulted Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Office 
hours, 9 a. m. to 2 p. m.” 

His fame for curing nervous and 
imaginary ailments, drunkenness and 
the morphine habit through hypnotic 
suggestion had spread all over Ameri- 
ca, and he was often so busy that he 
had to have three or four assistants. 
To-day his anteroom was full of people 
waiting their turns, and Lampkin was 
admitting them, examining, treating 
and dismissing them as rapidly as pos- 
sible. They sat in a row, those near- 
est the office door coming first. Once 
or twice in looking into the waiting 
room to announce that it was another’s 
turn the doctor noticed an old gray- 
headed man among the others. He sat 
holding a folded paper in his trembling 
hand and took pains to allow those 
who had come later than himself to go 
in before him. 

“Afraid of me,” thought the doctor, 
with a smile. “He looks supersti- 
tious.” 

It was near closing time, so Lamp- 
kin ordered the office boy to shut the 
outer door and to admit no one else. 
The old man was the last patient, and 
the fact that he was left alone in the 
waiting room seemed to frighten him 
more than ever. When the office boy 
closed and locked the door, he sprang 
up, took hold of the knob and pulled 
at it excitedly. 

“The doctor will see you in a min- 
ute,” said an assistant, who had taken 
his hat to go out. “Sit down and wait 
for him.” y; 

“I believe I’ll come back to-morrow, 
stammered the old man. “I can wait. 
I’m in no hurry.” 

“Wait a moment,” urged the assist- 
ant. “You look nervous. Dr. Lamp- 
kin will not hurt you. He does not 
even give medicine. You have noth- 
ing to be afraid of.” 

The old man seemed only partially 
reassured. He resumed his seat, his 
eyes bent alternatively on the outer 
door and the one opening into the of- 
fice. The assistant sat down to keep 
him company, holding his hat and 
gloves in his hands. He tried to draw 
the old man into conversation, but the 
effort was futile. When Dr. Lamp- 
kin opened the door and motioned for 
him to enter, he began to tremble vio- 
lently. 

“It is your turn now,” said the doc- 
tor, smiling genially. “Come in. I 
won’t hurt you. What: 
trouble?” 

The old man made no response. His 
eyes were fixed on the floor. A close 
observer and a suspicious one might 
have noticed that the long white beard 
and hair were false. Seeing the paper 
in his hand, Dr. Lampkin took it. 

“Is this for me?’ he asked, 

The old man nodded. “Yes,” he said 
in’ a queer, piping voice. “My son 
wrote it and told me to bring it to 
you.” 

The doctor opened it. 
lows: 

Dr, Lampkin: 

Dear Sir—Having heard a great deal 
your wonderful skill in curing 
imaginary diseases, I have decided to 
send my father to you. He has the idea 
firmly fixed in his mind that early in life 
while drinking from a brook on his farm 
he swallowed a small snake. He believes 
that it has grown to be a pretty large 
one and that it is eating up his food. In- 
deed, my father has an enormous appe- 
tite. It is hardly ever satisfied. Do what 
you can for him, and the bill shall be 
paid on presentation to me. I feélthat 
you can do more for him than all the 
regular physicians put together. 

Very truly, 
JAMES FRITZ LINTON. 

“Ah, I see!’ said Dr. Lampkin, ad- 
dressing the old man and motioning his 
assistant to retire. “Your son writes 
me that you swallowed a small snake 





is your 


It ran as fol- 


about 





when you were young and that it is 
now giving you some trouble.” 

The old man looked up suddenly, 
and his eyes flashed indignantly. 

“Ah, he told you that, did he? He 
admits to you that I have the snake, 
and yet he has been lying to me about 
it for the last ten years. I shall go 
home and give him a good licking. He 
knows I can’t read, or he wouldn’t 
have wrote it.” 

The patient rose suddenly, as if to 
leave. 

“Be calm,” said Lampkin. “He was 
doing it for your good. As for myself, 
I believe in being frank about such 
things. Of course you have it, but I 
can remove it without any trouble. 
Come into my office.” ° 

“I am a little uneasy about it,” said 
the old man as he followed the doctor 
into the other room. “I have had it 
so long that I am afraid I’d be sort of— 
well, I reckon there would be an empty 
place left where it usually stays, which 
might feel rather uncomfortable, even 
if it does seem to get more good out of 
my victuals than I do.” 

Lampkin bit his lip and turned aside 
to hide a smile. 

“Sit in this big chair,” he said. 
“Your trouble is a very common one 
nowadays,” he went on, to prepare the 
mind of his patient for hypnotism. 

“I don’t doubt it,” returned the old 
man, stretching himself in the chair. 
“I sometimes go into a corner bar to 
take a drink, and one night I met three 
men there who claimed to have had 
them. I don’t know what they took to 
get shet of them. Seems like I have 
tried every concoction under the sun. 
Joe isn’t a bit particular about his 
diet—” 

“Joe?” interrupted Lampkin. “Whom 
do you mean?” 

“That’s my snake’s name,” ex- 
plained the old man, raising a mild 
glance of surprise to the doctor. “You 
see, I have a daughter who keeps com- 
pany with a young man, and she 
didn’t want me to talk snake so much 
before him, so I got to calling it Joe, 
to be polite, you know. I don’t see 
why a man can’t talk about a snake if 
he has had one as long as I have.” 

Dr. Lampkin burst into an impulsive 
laugh and then attempted to disguise 
it by plunging at once into the ease. 
He reached up to a shelf and took 
down a glass jar containing a snake in 
alcohol. To hypnotize a patient he 
found it necessary to first secure his 
entire confidence. 

“This,” he began, “came from the 
stomach of one of the wealthiest bank- 
ers in New York. I removed it with- 
out the slightest difficulty.” 

“Huh!” sneered the old man, his 
tone containing a tinge of pride. “Joe 
can’t be compared to that thing. He 
is ten times as large. He’d have to be 
quartered or stretched out like a rub- 
ber gas tube to get through my throat.” 

“It only seems larger to you because 
it is inside of you,” said the doctor, 
floundering helplessly. Already” he 
was beginning to think he had come 
across an unmanageable patient. 

“If you are going to begin such rot 
as that, I shan’t take a drop of your 
medicine,” the old man blurted out. “1 
ought to know more about it than you. 
Have you ever seen my snake?” 

“No,” replied the doctor, avoiding 
the contemptuous gaze of his patient. 

“You’ve never felt of it either?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Well, don’t talk to me about what 
you are as ignorant of as a newborn 
baby.” 

Lampkin opened his lips to 
speak, but could think of nothing to 
say and remained silent. 

The patient grasped the arms of the 
chair and raised himself a few inches. 


“What sort of medicine are you go- | 


ing to give me? Joe thrives on every- 
thing in the way of physic. He seems 
to look on it as a sort of dessert. I 





ean feel him wag his tail with satis- 
faction when he gets a dose of medi- 
eine. I believe on my life if I was to 
take half a pound of arsenic he’d 
reach up to the root of my tongue to 
receive it.’ 

“You must not talk so much,” said 
Lampkin, red in the face and still con- 
fused. “I shall not use physic. My 
treatment is through what is known as 
hypnotic suggestion.” 

“A new one on me,” said the pa- 
tient. “I don’t know*as I care to mon- 
key with it. It is something you fel- 
lows ain’t quite sure of and want to try 
it on a dog, I suppose.” 

Lampkin stared helplessly for fully 
a minute. He looked at his watch and 
shrugged his shoulders. He could not 
remember ever having had such a per- 
plexing experience. He almost felt as 
if the old man were jesting with him, 
and yet the idea was not tenable when 
he met his mild glance and heard his 
plaintive voice. 

“It won’t hurt you a bit,” began 
Lampkin in a tone of gentle persua- 
sion. “You see, I simply put you to 
sleep, and when you awake’’—Lampkin 
was thinking of a reptile of more mag- 
nificent proportions which he had in 
another jar of alcohol—“T’'ll show you 
the snake.” 

“I don’t quite approve of the plan,” 
replied the patient dubiously. “You 
see, Joe and me has been companions, 
so to speak, for more than 50 years, 
and I haven’t ever laid eyes on him. 
Now, it don’t seem to me that it would 
be treating him with due respect for 
me to be sound asleep when he makes 
his first bow to daylight, don’t you 
know.” 

Dr. Lampkin smothered an oath 
with his hand, and, turning to a seat 
at the window, sat down. The patient 
sat up in his chair and stared at him 
critically, then stood up, reached out 
to a table and took possession of a 
cigar and a match. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said, with a 
snigger, “I’ll take a puff or two. Just 
about this time of day me and Joe are 
accustomed to a smoke. He’s as fond 
of it as——” 

Hang your impudence!” said the 
doctor. “Do you think I haven’t any- 
thing to do but humor your practical 
jokes? I knew you the minute you be- 
gan to talk and thought I’d see how 
long you'd keep it up. But enough of 
a thing is enough.” 

“*This snake,’ quoted Hendricks, 
grinning audibly—‘this snake is from 
the stomach of one of the wealthiest 
bankers in New York. I removed it 
without the slightest difficulty.’ ” 

“I give in,” surrendered Lampkin. 
“I have never seen you in a better dis- 
guise. How on earth did you alter 
your voice that way?” 

“Got a professional ventriloquist to 
show me how to speak down in my 
throat,” replied the detective. ‘How 
did you drop on to me anyway?” 

“You may disguise your face and 
voice,” said Lampkin, grinning, “but 
your humor, you know, would betray 
you anywhere. There is not another 
man in America who can get off such 
weak, flabby jokes. All at once a vast 
tired feeling came over me. I felt as if 
I were a sort of composite reincarna- 
tion of all the overworked sewing 
women that ever died, and then I 
knew you were not far away.’.’ 

Hendricks laughed. “I presume you 





are right. I shall not joke to-night for 
fear of recognition.” 

“What's up?” asked Lampkin eager. 
ly. ; 
“Want you to take a round with me 
to-night in a good make-up. I left jt 
down stairs with the elevator boy.” 

“Is it the Benton business?” 

“Ves.” 

“What's turned up?” 

“Nothing yet, but I am going to try 
to. make something turn up.” 

“Are the members of the house party 
still at Orange?” asked the doctor, 

“All of them. Even Allen has gone 
back to his old room. You remem- 
ber I told you that Benton’s lawyer, 
Farnhall, had missed some of the old 
man’s papers? Well, he and I haye 
searched high and low in several di- 
rections without success. But here is 
the point—Farnhall has a sneaking 
idea that he is something of an expert 
in reading character and hag invited 
the whole party to meet him at his 
house to-night. He thinks he will be 
able to draw them all out in conversa- 
tion and force a confession from some 
one.” 

“Then he thinks that some member 
of the household stole the papers?’ 
asked Lampkin. 

“Yes, and committed the murder 
also.” 

“Do you think so, too?’ asked the 
doctor. 

“Can’t answer that question yet,” 
smiled the detective. “But his idea of 
forcing some one to a confession put 
an odd idea into my head. They will 
be at his house at 8 o’clock, and after 
they leave there we'll get in our little 
scheme.” 

“What's that?’ 

“I shan’t tell you. It would spoil the 
dramatic effect: You’ll see it all in the 
end.” 

“All right. 
Lampkin. __ 

Hendricks turned to the door. 

“T’ll run down and get that make up. 
It will add 40 years to your age. I 
want to try it on you. We may not 
have a use for the disguises, but then, 
again, they may come in very handy. 
A good many people know me by 
sight.” 

“But,” said Lampkin, “if Farnhall 
should make some one own up, can 
you still carry out your plan?’ 

“Nobody will own up,” answered 
Hendricks. “He’s a good lawyer, but 
a poor detective. I have made him 
promise to let me know if he fails, and 
then he is to turn the gang over to 
me. It was not possible for you and 
me to be present. He was afraid we'd 
be recognized even in disguise, but we 
are to wait in his dining-room till he 
gets through with them.” 

“And then?” began the doctor. But 
with a laugh the detective had opened 
the door and gone down stairs. 

(To be continued.) 
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We “We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 


MICHIGAN DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. 














The 14th annual State Convention of 
Pairymen was held at Ypsilanti, Feb. 
ist, 2d and 3d, in the assembly hall 
of Cleary’s Business College. Owing 
to the intensely cold weather and the 
delay of trains because of the snow- 
storm in various parts of the State, the 
meeting was not called to order until 
afternoon. 

After prayer by Rev. R. R. Wharton, 
Hon. E. P. Allen gave the address of 
welcome, ‘Mayor Harding being sick. 
Mr. Allen thought the substitution ap- 
propriate, as lawyers have great repu- 
tations as milkers. Times have chang- 
ed since the early days of pioneer wel- 
come to firesides and dinner, when we 
knew nothing about deadly germs and 
dire condiments; now we have to eat 
butter by faith and call in the aid of 
a pure food commissioner to inspect 
and demand purity of products. 

A. J. Crosby, of Farmington, re- 
sponded, alluding to the growth of the 
dairy industry from the time of the 


, barefooted boy driving ‘the cows over 


the hills to the homestead where all 
dairy work was done by the household, 
to the present where the products of a 
township are gathered and manipulat- 
ed in the factory. Scientific research 
has lightened labor and explained 
many obscure points. 

“Michigan factories as I found them” 
was presented by E. A. Haven, of 
Bloomingdale, and pertained to some 
of his observations while acting as in- 
spector. In many cases _ proprietors 
furnish too little outlay to secure the 
best results. Most buildings are good 
and of good appearance; some have 
been unfortunately located and could 
not pay. Some are models of con- 
venience and some of inconvenience. 

Cleanliness; the best butter is not al- 
ways made in model buildings. The 
chief fault is lack of drainage; another 
important point is the care of skim 
milk and whey. 

Marketability of product is the de- 
sideratum. Profits must come from the 
difference between cost and _ selling 
price. Best results require use of best 
milk, best methods and best salt. There 
must be a standard, though difference 
of methods gives good results and 
brings good returns if sold under fac- 
tory names. Satisfy trade. Accept only 
good milk, establish a good reputation 
and maintain it. One must have an 
ideal and know how to combine points 
of practice to secure the desired re- 
sult. His observations had led him to 
be less tenacious of theory than form- 
erly Gumption is a good thing. 

In reply to a question he said high 
temperature with ‘high acid ig not fa- 
vorable. * 

Mr. Peebles said too much acid 
causes hard dry cheese. 

Ira Johnson asked if too much but- 
ter fat did not cause softness. Mr. Haa- 
ven said yes. 

Mr. Monrad asked if a high tempera- 
ture did not reduce the butter fat. Mr. 
Haven said that depended on manipu- 
lation. Mr. Peebles asked if fine cut 
curd did not lose more than coarse cut. 
Mr. Haven said yes; cut coarse and 
cook right. Mr. Peebles thought cut- 
ting too fine caused loss of product. 
Mr, Haven said cutting depended 
largely on the method of dipping. Mr. 
oot told ‘how the handles floating 
eur 

Mr. Monrad asked if factories used 
curd mills. Mr. Haven said no. Mr. 
Warner said yes, in Oakland County. 
Mr. Haven said he meant for soft 
cheese, not cheddars. 

Hon. Fred M. Warner, of Farming- 
ton, read a paper on “The cheese in- 
dustry.” He said exports began over 
100 years ago and the product amount- 
ed to 256,000,000 pounds in 1889. The 
advantages of the factory system de- 
veloped the industry rapidly in the six- 
ties. The product is mainly made in 
eight states. The average consumption 
is only 3% pounds per annum per cap- 
ita, but as its relative food value is be- 
coming known, consumption is increas- 
ing. One great reason of slow sales is 
the large margin charged by retailers. 

Use the best stock of all kinds; set a 
high standard and work to it. Canada 
is our largest competitor; her laws are 


' framed to maintain a high quality. We 


need a national law to secure uniform- 
ity of quality. Canada’s bounty system 
induces better practices. 

Quality of milk is the key-note of 





success. Makers know this and dairy 
owners should be impressed with its 
importance; makers should refuse poor 
milk. Poor water is a detriment. 
Taints should be removed by aeration. 
A standard yield of at least 5,000 
pounds per cow should be maintained. 

Mr. Haven said makers should'send 
poor milk home and tell how to remedy 
the defect. 

Mr. Peebles said it takes a little 
more milk to make a firm cheese, but 
he had made some that brought an ad- 
vance of 1% cents per pound over the 
soft. 

Mr. Dun said the main point was to 
‘get the curd ripened thoroughly; salt 
higher and use more color. 

Mr. McBride asked Mr. Murphy, of 
‘Lowell, if the co-operative plan gave 
as good quality as when bought. Mr. 
Murphy said it did, as he could insist 
on quality. He paid 60 cents per 100 
pounds eight months and 80 cents four 
months; ten cents for hauling; pays 
every 30 days; tests the milk; returns 
whey. Asked if it would be a good 
plan to pay by test; ‘he said it would, 
if all would do so. Made eleven pounds 
of cheese to 100 pounds of milk 
through the summer. 

Haven thought the proper way is to 
establish a price for each month. 

B. E. Peebles, of Fairfield, consider- 
ed the topic “How can Michigan facto- 
ries succeed in making a more uniform 
cheese?” We must ‘have first-class 
milk, A visit of instruction should be 
made to those furnishing poor milk. 
Much trouble lies with the cheese- 
makers, who are not all first-class. 
Some are too easy and guess too much; 
some do not watch close enough when 
curd needs dipping. The curing room 
has much to do with quality; it should 
be kept at seventy degrees. The Food 
and Dairy Commissioner should have 
the hearty support of every butter and 
cheese maker. 

Mr. Haven said a great obstacle lies 
in the self-conceit of cheese makers, 
most of whom lay all faults to the 
quality of milk. Good milk is often 
spoiled by poor attention. 

Mr. Peebles thought it foolish for 
makers ‘to find fault with patrons when 
factories and surroundings are filthy 
and foul. Cement floors are best and 
most economical. 

A. J. Crosby thought cleanliness of 
the factory and of the dairy the key- 
note. Patrons deserve to be inspected 
frequently; stables are filthy and water 
is poor. 

Mr. Hagerman said the men alluded 
to do not attend these meetings. Those 
starting factories cannot always dis- 
criminate, because those with poor milk 
will prejudice those with good and 
break down the business. Many pa- 
trons will not accept suggestions. 

Mr. Peebles said the only argument 
for such men lies in the pocketbook. 

Mr. Monrad said the wives and 
young people could often be interested. 
Meetings among them, at and around 
factories are a good thing. 

Mr. Peebles ‘had used cloth strainers 
when shipping milk. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. 
mended them. 

Mr. Johnson used a bag of two thick- 
nesses of table linen, long enough to 
rest on the bottom of the can. 

G. D. Brown, of Seward, Ohio, read 
a@ paper on “Poor cheese; its effect on 
the market.” He said about one-tenth 
of Michigan cheese comes under this 
head, some of which is so poor as not 
to affect the market. About 800,000 
pounds does have an influence, as one 
pound of poor cheese displaces the sale 
of three pounds of good cheese; hence, 
$128,000 money loss occurs annually. 

Better milk would be one step to- 
wards remedying this; some times the 
fault is in the maker, and some times 
the cause is obscure. 

J. H. Monrad, of the U. S. Agricul- 
tural Department, discussed “The pa- 
tron’s responsibility.” Always learns 
something at these meetings. The 
dairy division of the Department is 


Monrad com- 


the connecting link between these as-, 


sociations. Exports is his main theme. 
Heretofore these have been mainly 
along the line of poor stock, giving our 
goods a poor reputation. Thinks good 
butter can be brought into good de 
mand abroad, and this will act as a 
safety valve for the disposal of sur- 
plus stock. Pasteurizing cream is an 
important item in this plan. However, 
the home market is and will continue 
to be our main reliance. 

Care of milk is important. There is 
too much lack of feeling individual re- 
sponsibility in associated dairying. 
Every factory should test. Many de- 
liver r milk unwittingly; others re- 
quire severe measures. Competition 
can ‘be stimulated: ‘by premiums, and 
foul milk should be subjected to fines. 





Too much fault lies with makers and 
frequently with owners. 

Mr. Peebles asked about the fermen- 
tation test. Mr. Monrad explained it, 
saying he was the originator of the 
plan. It-may be applied to factory re- 
ceipts from patrons and to individual 
cows or herds. 

Mr. Strong asked about flavor from 
using rye for pasture. Mr. Haven said 
cheese makers found no fault as the 
flavor seemed to work off. Mr. Peebles 
and others agreed with this statement. 
Mr. Strong said it affected butter if 
cows ate of it afternoons, but not if 
used forenoons only. 

H. H. Mack, of the Free Fress, gave 
some thoughts about “The Detroit 
markets.” He thought it a good plan 
to search out near-by markets. While 
it is a good thing to be good marketers 
as well as good producers, yet in most 
cases the two qualities are not com- 
bined. Experience is necessary, and 
the line of experience in production 
and that of marketing differ widely. 
For this reason it is generally better to 
rely on others to do the marketing. 
One too frequently overestimates the 
receipts and underestimates the expens- 
es; the if is too often present and can- 
not be eliminated. 

Commission men with a good patron- 
age of cash customers are of value; 
others with big promises and small 
patronage are of little use. Cheap John 
street peddlers are a disturbing ele- 
ment. Producers need to study closely 
the demands of the trade. 

Tuesday evening Prof. Victor C. 
Vaughan, of the State University, 
spoke on “Bacteriology of milk and 
cheese.” Bacteria are low forms of 
vegetable life. They belong to three 
groups, resembling round rods, balls 
and twisted rods. Some are harmful, 
some harmless and some _ beneficial. 
Flavor and digestibility depend on bac- 
teria. They multiply very rapidly. Has 
examined 55 samples of cheese, most- 
ly made in ‘Michigan; nearly every one 
contained germs that killed animals 
tested, the germs being of the colon 
group that come from the intestines of 
animals. Filth always contains it. 

Germs of poisonous cheese are of a 
different class. Just as yeast plants 
produce carbonic acid and alcohol, so 
Go these germs produce poisons, and 
it is the poisons rather than the bac- 
teria that does the injury. 

Beneficial germs will peptonize the 
casein. How to keep the bad germs 
out and retain the good germs is a 
practical question for dairymen to 





solve. Sterilizing needs experimenting 
with to see if it is practicable; then in- 
oculate with beneficial germs. Pas- 
teur thus experimented.with the yeast 
used in beer making and secured valu- 
able results. That, however, is less dif- 
ficult than in cheese making. 

Fresh milk contains no bacteria, but 
they cannot be kept out. He kept milk, 
drawn into sterilized bottles and seal- 
ed up, from 1888 to 1894, without sour- 
ing; the bottles were then broken ac- 
cidentally. 

He is experimenting to see if the 
beneficial germs can overcome the 
harmful ones. About 131 degrees of 
heat, Fahrenheit, will destroy colon 
germs. Gastric juice kills most germs. 

(Continued next week.) 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


to do without a 
SHARPLES SEPARA- 
TOR? Read the verdict 
of J. J. Treat, Franks, 
Illinois: ‘, The LittLe 
GIANT is} making for 
mejabout $l50per 
month more than I 
would net for my milk 
atthe creamery. My 
customers frequently 
remark upon the fine 
quality of’ :my butter, but I consider the 
LITTL® Giant responsible for this.” 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa., Elgin, Ill, 
Dubuque, Iowa., Omaha, Neb. 


One Cent 


may buy salt enough to spoil one dollar's 
worth of butter. Real dairy economy 






















means buying the best salt—the only safe 
salt—The Salt that’s all Salt— 


DIAMOND 


Crystal) Salt 


ages butter profits are the reward. Write 
or 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co,, St. Clair, Mich. 


Save the COWS. 


General Cow Drink on_hand is beat insurance. 
50c. onc GORE BROS Circular 
OORE BROS., tesoms Albany, N. Y. 














The Improved U.S. Separator 


Continues to Lead 
Its product awarded the 


Creamery Sweepstakes 





Grand Sweepstakes 





and the 


GOLD MEDAL 





At ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE VERMONT DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
St. Albans, Vt., January 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, 1898. 


History Repeats Itself. 


In 1894 and 1896, same Conventions awarded the 


GOLD MEDAL 


to the product of Improved U. S 


. Separator. 





If you GET THE BEST you will buy the IMPROVED U. S. 
Send for illustrated pamphlets 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








Elgin System 


It will pay y 


of Creameries 


‘ou to investigate our plans and visit our factories, if you are con- 


templating }uilding a Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished at 


lowest prices. 


Correspondence solicited. 


A MODEL CREAMERY OF THE TRUE SYSTEM 


True Dairy Supply Company, 


303 to 309 Lock Street, 


Syracuse, New York 


Contractors and builders of ne ong and Cheese Factories, Manufacturers 


and Dealers in Supplies. Or 


R. E. STURGIS, General Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 
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As showing the growth of the sugar 
beet industry in the United States 
since 1890, the following official figures 
of production are published: In 1890, 
2.800 tons; 1891, 5,359 tons; 1892, 12,- 
091 tons; 1893, 20,453 tons; 1894, 20,- 
443 tons; 1895, 30,000 tons, and _1896, 


v 
40,00@ tons. Beet sugar factories are 


in operation at Watsonville, Cal.; 
Chino Valley, Cal.; Alvarado, Cal.; 
Nerfolk. Neb.; Grand Island, Neb.; 
Eddy, N. M.; Lehi, Utah. This year 


there have been built, or are at present 
building, factories at Rome, N. Y.; Me- 
nomonee Falls, Wis.; Alamitos, Cal., 
and at Salinas City, Cal., and one is 
in process of erection at Bay City, this 
State. It is held by economists that the 
consumption of sugar by a _ people 
gauges pretty accurately their pros- 
perity and intelligence. If this is so, 
then the following averages are of 
special interest: Consumption in Eu- 
rope per capita, 25.64 pounds; in the 
United States, 62.60 pounds. In this 
eonnection it may be noted that the 
eonference between European nations 
which are paying a bounty on sugar 
production, set for February 15, has 
been declared off. France objected to 
the proposal to do away with bounties, 
and this put an end to all hopes of a 
conference. In fact, France could 
never consent to the action proposed, 
neither do we believe Germany would. 
Russia was the prime mover in the at- 
tempt to do away with bounties, but 
her interests are very meager as com- 
pared with those of France, Germany 
and Belgium. 





One can traverse some of the leading 
streets in Chicago these days and find 
oleo as abundantly and openly sold as 
previous to the passage of the law. 
Its dirty grease is being even flaunted, 
as gorgeously displayed in the store 
windows, as in the prime of its early 
appeerance.—Dairy World. 

Such items as the above do great 
harm to butter-makers. It gives con- 
sumers the impression that oleo can 
be detected by its appearance or taste, 
as it could be if it were “dirty grease.” 
The retailer is thus aided in selling 
oleo as butter, and the consumer, find- 
ing the oleo of good appearance and 
free from bad odor or flavor, is’ sure 
he is getting genuine butter of good 
quality. If oleo was not got up in 
good shape butter-makers would not 
have such hard work in fighting its 
sale as butter. The truth is always 
best in discussing any question, and 


friends a great injury in publishing 
such misleading paragraphs as_ the 
above. We have seen samples of oleo 
on sale in this city that would require 
chemical analysis to determine with 
certainty that they were not genuine 
butter. There is nothing to be gained 
by concealing the facts. 





THE ATTITUDE OF GERMANY 
TOWARD THE UNITED STATES. 


For the past ten years the German 
government has, by acts and words, 
evinced an irritation, if not positive 
antagonism, against the United States. 
This has been shown in various ways, 
such as the arrest of Germans who 
had become citizens of this country 
on the plea that they owed military 
service to the German government, 
the arrest and imprisonment of Ameri- 
cans upon the most trivial charges, the 
exclusion of American meats on the 
ground that they were diseased, the 
announcement that American dried 
fruits contained zinc, absorbed in the 
process of evaporation, and were 
therefore unhealthy and must not be 
imported. To these former acts of hos- 
tility to American citizens and Amer- 
ican trade has now been added a de- 
cree prohibiting the importation of 
American fruits, on the specious plea 
that they are infested with insect 
pests. The decree reads as follows: 


“In order to prevent the introduction of 
the San Jose louse, the importation of liv- 
ing plants and fresh plant refuse from 
America, also barrels and boxes and other 
objects used in the packing and keeping 
thereof, is prohibited until further notice. 

“The same prohibition applies to the dis- 
patch of fresh fruit and fresh-fruit refuse 
from America whenever the examination 
made at the place of entry may establish 
the presence of the San Jose louse. 

“This prohibition does not apply in any 
way to goods which enter by ships and 
remain on ships. 

“The Imperial Chancellor is empowered 
to grant exceptions and to take the neces- 
sary precautionary measures.” 


Of course the reasons given for the 
action of the German government are 
utterly at variance with the facts, as 
the pests alluded to never attack the 
fruit but the tree itself. They could 
not exist on the fruit, and the charge 
that they could be disseminated on 
fruit is therefore disproved at once. 
But an excuse for prohibiting the im- 
portation of American fruit had to be 
sought out, and this was the most spe- 
cious one that could be used. We no- 
tice the cable report says that “the en- 
tire Liberal press openly disapproves 
of the government prohibition of im- 
ports of American fruit, and asserts 
that it was a government trick to ob- 
tain the vote of the agrarians for Em- 
peror William’s Naval bill. The lead- 
ing commercial journals point to the 
ill-will and indignation such measures 
are bound to produce in America and 
to the futility of prohibiting the im- 
portation of an article Germany does 
not produce with sufficiency.” 

The agrarians, or land-owners, not 
only comprise the German farmers but 
the land-holding nobility, who are of 
course interested in destroying all out- 
side competition with the agricultural 
products of that country, so as to 
maintain the value of their lands. If 
the action was taken purely as a 
matter of protection to the producers 
of Germany, and applied equally to all 
countries, Americans would have no 
right to complain; but when them- 


selves and their products are singled | 


out and treated with the utmost dis- 
respect and unfairness, then it is time 
the American government was taking 
steps to bring these people to their 
senses. 

When we come to hunt up the 
reason for their decision to practically 
prohibit the sale of American fruit in 
that country, it is readily found. An 
advance publication of the Bureau of 
Statistics, just issued, shows a _ re- 
markable increase in the recent ship- 
ments of fruit from the United States 
to Germany. During the last six 





the Dairy World is doing itself and its 


months ending December 31, the ship- 





ments of fruits of all kinds—green, 
dried, and preserved—and nuts, aggre- 
gated $137,000 in excess of the exports 
for the entire fiscal year 1897. For the 
last four fiscal years these shipments 
are given as follows: 1894, $128,421; 
1895, $291,645; 1896, $715,254; 1897, $1,- 
080,304, The fiscal year begins July 1st, 
and for the six months that elapsed up 
to December last, the shipments 
reached a total of $1,217,439, or more 
than for the whole of the year ending 
June 30th, 1897." As to the classifica- 
tion of the exports, and the value of 
each, the official report furnishes the 
following figures for the last six 
months: 


PCG TAONES | 6.50% inn Wedd on iv lds Pebade J 
PUR sb we -0 ed bacon tenwe caddies ePedds o 365,316 
SRE 450 -seckagbivbaxhesbaspinistebes 507 
Apples, green or ripe.............05- 282,371 
PHOMOL VOR THUS | 5.0 Kodi vase ceiddiccaid 15,394 
DAD + DENOEG © sais ols inn casdneds <cwensdessne 197,193 
MEME ns Pao e.. han Gus Ceasers es ees eds Gene 70 
WORE ini cies $1,217,439 


That the attack on American fruits 
is only a part of a plan to prohibit, as 
far as possible, the entrance of Am- 
erican products of all descriptions into 
Germany is shown by an_ incident 
which occurred in Reichstag early 
last week. Dr. Hahn, reported to be a 
close friend of Prince Bismarck, de- 
manded the prohibition of American 
horses, claiming that the value of the 
imports had increased in 1897 to 4,279,- 
000, marks, and that.something must 
be done “to show those overbearing 
Americans that an energetic German 
government exists.” 

It is quite apparent that Americans 
and American products are to be the 
marks of special and antagonistic leg- 
islation and imperial degrees hereaf- 
ter, and that nothing but the most en- 
ergetic action on the part of this gov- 
ernment can secure fair treatment for 
either. The matter has reached a point 
where the self-respect of the American 
people demands that prompt and ef- 
fective retaliatory measures should be 
adopted. Let German wines, _notori- 
ously adulterated, be excluded as un- 
healthful, and German woolen manu- 
factures be subjected to rigid scrutiny, 
and if found mixed with shoddy or cot- 
ton, be refused admittance at our 
ports. Courtesy and good nature hav- 
ing failed to secure good treatment, it 
is time some other and more effective 
means was put in force. 





WANT THE LAW ENFORCED. 





At the closing session of the Farm- 
ers’ Institute held at Adrian, the com- 
mittee on resolutions, consisting of J. 
W. Helme, Jr., J. H. Combs and A. B. 
Graham, reported the following in re- 
gard to the enforcement of the pure 
food law, which was unanimously 


adopted: 


Resolved, That we approve the course of 
Focd Inspector Grosvenor in his vigorous 
efforts to enforce the oleo anti-color law, 
and we commend the action of Gov. Pin- 
gree and Attorney-General Maynard in 
their efforts to sustain the food commis- 
sioner in his fight against this fraud. 

Resolved, That we call the attention of 
the Governor to the fact that an organ- 
ized conspiracy against the laws of this 
State has been formed by a few Chicago 
millionaires to nullify a just and consti- 
tutional law of the land, designed to pro- 
tect a leading branch of Michigan agri- 
culture. 

Resolved, That we also call the Gover- 
nor’s attention to the course of Police 
Justice Sellers in the oleo cases brought 
by the commissioner. Justice Sellers dis- 
missed cases in flagrant violation of his 
sworn duty as an officer of justice. He de- 
clared unconstitutional a law that had 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. His course in these prose- 
cutions has been of such a character that 
we believe he should be removed from 
office. We demand a continued and vigor- 
= prosecution of all violations of this 
aw. 


It is only reasonable to ask that 
laws passed by the legislature of the 
State and duly signed by the governor 
be enforced until they be declared un- 
constitutional. But Justice Sellers, in 
the cases referred to, took upon him- 
self the duties and powers of the Su- 
preme Court, declared the law uncon- 
stitutional, and discharged the parties 
alleged to be guilty of breaking its 
provisions. We are afraid all attempts 





to convict parties charged with selling 








colored oleo, will fail so far as this 
city is concerned. The law is regardeq 
with disfavor by those who use olee, 
as they assert it is an undue interfer. 
ence with their rights as citizens. 








IS NEW YORK LOSING ITS Com- 
MERCIAL SUPREMACY? 





The State Engineer of New York has 
issued his annual report, and its tone 
and the statistics given are sufficient to 
send cold chills through every citizen 
of Greater New York. He argues, and 
gives figures which he says support 
his contention, that the commercial 
supremacy of New York is ‘lost and 
cannot be regained except by great ef- 
forts and a liberal expenditure of - 
money in improving her transportation 
facilities with the west and northwest. 
Mr. Adams, the engineer referred to, 
says that the port of New York which, 
a third of a century ago, commanded 
73 per cent of the total exports of the 
nation, today commands but 37 per 
cent of them. Statistics presented 
show that New York foreign commerce 
has never been so low as last year : 
since 1850. It is in her exports that 
New York’s commercial losses have oc- 
curred. In imports she almost holds 
her own, at two-thirds of the nation’s 
total. In exports she has fallen from 
two-thirds to a little more than one- 
third of the whole. From 1880 to 1897 
the nation’s foreign commerce increas- 
ed $300,000,000 in value. During that 
time New York’s has increased $20,- 
000,000; Boston’s, $63,000,000; Galves- 
ton’s, $29,000,000, and New Orleans’, 
$17,000,000. 

Mr. Adams says the problem of re- 
taining her commerce is a grave one 
to the city and state of New York. He 
believes that the present inadequate 
condition of the canals is largely re- 
sponsible for the decline of com- 
merce at New York city, and that the 
improvements now being made should 
not only be promptly completed, but 
that steps must be taken immediately 
for better facilities and lower terminal 
charges for canal traffic, especially at 
Buffalo and New York. That the great 
danger to New York State is that with- 
out these improved conditions an enor- 
mous volume of traffic is now and 
will continue to be diverted to points 
outside of the state, so that canals, 
railroads and the people generally will 
lose the profits that should accrue from 
this traffic. 

With Mr, Adams’ conclusions we 
have no fault to find; in fact they are 
undoubtedly correct. The remedies he 


prescribes are practical and _ in 
accordance with good _ business 
policy. If the port of New: 
York can offer’ superior advan- 


tages and cheaper transportation facili- 
ties than other Atlantie ports, she will 
continue to secure the largest share of 
the foreign commerce of the country. 
But it must be remembered that the 
country is growing very fast, that the 
enormous volume of products to be 
handled compels those interested to 
seek the cheapest and best outlet. If 
cotton can be shipped more cheaply 
from Galveston than New York, it 
would be foolish to send it to the lat- 
ter port. If Boston, Philadelphia or 
Baltimore can handle and ship certain 
products more advantageously than 


New York such. products’. will 
certainly be sent there. It was 
not to be expected that with 


the growth in population and ex- 
pansion of territory the trade of New 
York should continue to hold the same 
ratio as compared with the whole trade 
of the country. 

We look for a time when the trade 
of the great states bordering on the 
Mississippi with China, Japan, India . 
and Australia, will be done by the way 
of the Mississippi to New Orleans, 
thence across the isthmus by ship canal 
to the Pacific. It is a water route all 
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the way, and can reach north as far 
With such a route open, 
New York could not expect to get any 
of that trade. And then we think it 
petter that there should be a dozen 
large prosperous cities instead of one 
overgrown one, whose influence would 
not be for the best interests of the 
country at large, but wholly for the ad- 
vancement of its own local enterprises. 





ROUND-UP FARMER®S’ INSTITUTE. 





The third annual round-up State 
Farmers’ Institute will be held at the 
Agricultural College, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, Febru- 
ary 22 to 25 inclusive, under the joint 
auspices of the Michigan Agricultural 
College and Michigan Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes. The program arranged is very 
complete, but its extreme length, and 
the crowded condition of our columns 
prevent its publication in full. How- 
ever, circulars containing full program, 
and also particulars regarding reduced 
rates on railroads and at hotels, can be 
obtained by addressing Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, Agricultural College, Su- 
perintendent of Institutes. 

In connection with this round-up in- 
stitute will be a section devoted to 
women. Sessions will be held Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, in College 
hall. Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, of Battle 
Creek, will preside, and the topics dis- 
cussed will be of special interest to 
the women of the farm household. 

A large attendance of the represen- 
tative farmers of the State and their 
wives is looked for, and it is expected 
this institute will be the most impor- 
tant one yet held in the State. 





STATE CROP REPORT. 





The February crop report was issued 
by the Secretary of State on Wednes- 
day. It says that there was very little 
precipitation in Michigan in Decem- 
ber until about the 12th of the month. 
The average depth of snow on the 15th 
was in the southern counties 1.54 
inches, in the central 1.84 inches, and 
in the northern counties and Upper 
Peninsula from 9 to 12 inches. Soon 
after the 15th snow fell generally 
throughout the State, and on the 31st 
the average depth in the southern 
counties was 7.89 inches, and north of 
this section from 14 to 21 inches. 

The prevailing opinion of  corre- 
spondents is that the wheat has not 
been damaged. In reply to the ques- 
tion, “Has wheat during January suf- 
fered injury from any cause?” 71 cor- 
respondents in the southern counties 
answer “Yes,” and 3738 “No.” In the 
central counties 30 correspondents an- 
swer “Yes” and 115 “No,” and in the 
northern counties one answers “Yes” 
and 73 “No.” 

The total number of bushels of 
wheat marketed by farmers in Janu- 
ary is 1,229,810, and in the six months, 
August-January, 10,263,864. The 
amount marketed in the six months, 
August-January, is more than two- 
fifths of the crop of 1897, and is 3,958,- 
089 bushels more than reported mar- 
keted in the same months last year. 
At 78 elevators, stations and mills from 
which reports have.been received there 
was no wheat marketed during Janu- 
ary. 

Live stock throughout the State is in 
good condition, 





We are in receipt of circulars and 
catalogue from the N. P. Bowsher Co., 
of South Bend, Ind., describing their 
combination feed mills and sweep feed 
grinders. This firm has been manufac- 
turing feed mills for many years, and 
their mills have a reputation wherever 
feed grinding is done by farmers. 
Their new sweep feed mill is a winner 
wherever it is tested. Send to them 
for a descriptive circular. 





New Guideto Rose Culture, 

_The New Guide to Rose Culture which has 
just been issued by The Dingee & Conard Co., 
West Grove, Pa., isa book which it would be 
Well to have in every home in. America. Judg- 
ing by the growth of the business of The Dingee 
al — Co., the love of Sowers, snd of roses 

ally, is growing every year. One specialty 
of The Dingee & Gone Co., is — sending 
Toses by mail, and within a few years this 


. branch ‘of the business has developed ‘ina won- 


The twenty-ninth edition of 
me New Guide, for 1898, is a beautiful and useful 
ittle book of 120 pages. It describes over 
700 varieties of the famous D. & C. roses and 
T er flowers, telling how to care for them. 
ol ay is ovat free, ond, if meeted, as 
e copyof the magazine publis e 
Dingee & Conard Co. rm . 


derful manner. 





THE INSTITUTE AT FREELAND. 





The State Farmers’ Institute at Free- 
land February 4th and 5th was a suc- 
cess in every respect, from start to fin- 
ish. Good weather throughout, a large 
attendance, with great interest mani- 
fested by all who attended, and the 
cordial reception of visitors by the peo- 
ple of Freeland, who furnished such 
visitors entertainment free during the 
institute, as well as the practical ideas 
presented by the several lecturers. All 
helped to make it, as the conductor, 
Hon. Wm. Ball, said it was, one of the 
best held in the State. The lectures by 
T. B, Terry, of Hudson, O., the first 
day on “Increasing the fertility of our 
soils by clover growing and thorough 
tillage,” and the one by the conductor, 
Wm. Ball, on the “Proper methods of 
raising the standard of our flocks and 
herds,” were full of practical ideas 
that all who heard can profit by. 

A synopsis of Mr. Terry’s talks was 
that the clover plant drew the neces- 
sary elements for fertility from the air 
and the deep, unused portion of our 
soils, and stored them where they 
could be used by future crops, and 
that “thorough tillage’? unlocked the 
fertile elements: already there and 
made them at once available. 

Mr. Ball’s main idea was to have a 
purpose in view in breeding any kinds 
of stock, follow that purpose closely, 
and not breed in a haphazard way, 
using first one breed and then another, 
even of good blood. 

The paper by Mrs. Mary Edgett, of 
Saginaw, “Ideal of life possible in the 
practical uses of farm life,” and the 
talk by Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, of 
Flint, on “Fathers and sons—from a 
mother’s standpoint,” were two of the 
best lectures of the two days, each 
aiming to incite the farmer to raise the 
better part of their natures to a higher 
and more noble standpoint. Mrs. Ed- 
gett argued that a farmer’s surround- 
ings were such as should bring out 
all the better part of man’s nature; but 
she said, “show often is the opposite the 
case?” And then she gave us ‘several 
word pictures of country homes, giv- 
ing her own ideas of a model farm 
and farmer, and the opposite. 

Mrs. Rockwood’semain idea was for 
the father to always set the best of 
examples before his sons for them to 
pattern after—(as she says “they al- 
ways follow their father as a pattern’). 
And to always exercise a comradeship 
with their sons so as to hold their 
warmest affections, so that when. the 
time comes when they need good ad- 
vice and counsel, and, she says, “that 
time always comes in every boy’s life,’’ 
it will be heeded. 

There were other good things both 
entertaining and instructive that time 
and space forbids mentioning, but can 
be summed up in one phrase, “A feast 
of good things,” and all who were 
able to attend can congratulate them- 
selves on attending one of the best 
institutes of the year. The member- 
ship was more than doubled. 

READER. 





FARMERS, AID THE SUFFERING 
CUBANS. 





Gov. Pingree has appointed a Michi- 
gan Cuban relief committee, composed 
of Hon. Allan Shelden, Hon. Levi L. 
Barbour, and Hon. Clarence Black, all 
of Detroit. This committee will re- 
ceive and forward contributions of 
food and other articles of necessity to 
the suffering Cubans. All articles con- 
tributed for this cause will be prompt- 
ly carried forward by the transporta- 
tion companies free of charge and de- 
livered to Consul-General Lee and his 
subordinates for the use of starving 
Cubans. There is no doubt that every- 
thing that is donated will be delivered 
to succor the needy and suffering. The 
eustodian of the Michigan committee, 
who will receive all Michigan contribu- 
tions, is Mr. E. W. Bissell, the well- 
known warehouse man. The names on 
this committée and that of the cus- 
todian are a complete guarantee that 
all contributions will be speedily dis- 
patched to their destination in good or- 
der. Millers, merchants and others 
have alrealy forwarded many pack- 
ages of food and other articles of ne- 
cessity. 

The Michigan Millers’ Association 
has donated the equivalent of two car- 
loads of flour. Farmers are inclined to 
be as generous as any other class. This 
is the best way to make a donation for 
the starving Cubans: Take several 
bags, or even one bag, of wheat or corn 
to your nearest flour mill and exchange 
the same for flour or bolted meal; ask 
your miller to pack it in heavy sacks 
or barrels, and ship it to E. W. Bissell, 
Michigan Cuban Relief Committee, 
Detroit, Mich. See that this address is 
plainly written in full, 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 

Horatio N. Rowley, a well-known 
and highly esteemed Michigan pioneer, 
died at Hanover last week. He had 
passed his 78th birthday and had been 
a citizen of Michigan since 1836. 

Ex-Gov. John TT. Rich has _ been 
named for collector of customs at the 
port of Detroit, and the appointment 
will probably be indorsed by the Sen- 
ate before the close of this week. The 
news of his selection for this impor- 
tant post came as a surprise to the ex- 
governor as well as to his friends. 


General, 
The second trial of Luetgert, the 
Chicago sausagemaker, ended this 


week. The jury found him guilty and 
the judge sentenced him to life im- 
prisonment. : 

A bill has been introduced into the 
Ohio legislature creating the office of 
“commissioner of beet sugar manufac- 
ture.” The measure also provides for 
a bounty on sugar to be offered by the 
state. 

Joseph P. Smith, director of the 

bureau of American republics, died in 
Florida last week. For years he acted 
as secretary to President McKinley, ac- 
companying him on his campaigns, col- 
lecting data for his speeches, etc., serv- 
ing in that capacity until the latter de- 
parted for the White House. 
* In a letter to Senor Canalejas, the 
Spanish ex-cabinet minister who was 
lately in Cuba, Spanish Minister 
Dupuy de Lome, who represents Spain 
at Washington, made some uncalled- 
for references to President McKinley 
which have become public through the 
interception of the letter in Cuba. The 
matter has caused considerable excite- 
ment in diplomatic circles, and it is 
probable that the Spanish government 
will be asked to recall Minister De 
Lome. 

Michigan now has 300 Farmers’ 
Clubs, with an active membership of 
over 27,000, The number should be 
doubled within the next two years. 











SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and get his catalogue a 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and ful 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and veg- 
etable crops, which may be had for the asking 
and contains much valuable imformation. 


SEEDS, fi shen 


Write us for Field Seed price list, 
also Annual Seed Catalogue, free. 

We have the entire U. 8. Government 
Seed contract for 1898 and ean furnish 
seeds fresh and pure. Be friendly and 


write to us. 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


ADY AGENTS WANTED.—Article of house- 
hold necessity. Particulars free; sample for 
stamp until April 1. P. H. STARR, Norwalk, O. 











offer liberal terms to Experienced Sales- 
men to handle our Lubricating Oils on com- 
mission. THE EUCLID OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NO SLEEP FOR THREE 
MONTHS. 


One Cause of Sleeplessness that can 


be Readily Overcome, 


Mr. Wm. Handschu of 46th St. Cotton 
Alley, Pittsburg, Pa , expresses himself as 
follows regarding the new remedy for 
that common and obstinate disease, piles: 
“T take pleasure in stating that I was so 
afflicted with piles that for three months I 
gotno regular sleep; 1 becamecompletely 
prostrated, the doctor did me no good; my 
brother told me of the new remedy for 
— the Pyramid Pile Cure; I purchased 

rom my druggist three 50-cent boxes and 
they ae, cured me. Iam once more 
at my work and but for this excellent medi- 
icine I should be on my back. I take great 
pleasure in writing this letter because so 
many people are sufferers from this trouble 
who like myself did not know where to 
look for a permanent, reliable safe cure. 

Experience with the Pyramid Pile Cure 
in the past three years has demonstrated 
to the medical profession, as well as to 


thousands of sufferers from piles, that it is 


the safest and most effectual pile cure ever 


offered to the public; containing no opiates 


or poisons of any kind, painless and con- 
venient to handle, and being sold by drug- 
gists at 50 cents and $1 per box, is within 
the reach of every sufferer. 

Very frequently two or three boxes have 
made a complete cure of chronic cases 
that bad not yielded to other remedy for 
years. 

There is scarcely a disease more aggra- 
vating and obstinate to cure than the vari- 
ous forms of piles and it is a common prac- 
tice to use ointments, salves and similar 
preparations containing dangerous poisons 
toremove the trouble. The Pyramid has 
superseded all of these ineffectual reme- 
dies and no one suffering with any rectal 
trouble will make any mistakein giving 
the Pyramid a trial. 

If in doubt as to the nature of yeur 
trouble send to the Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich., for a valuaple little book 
ped prc describing all forms of the disease 
and describing the method of cure. 

Any druggist can furnish the Pyramid 
Pile Cureas it is the best known and most 
popular remedy for piles and you ask him 

e can doubtless refer you to many peo- 
ple in your vicinity who have been cured 
completely by it. 


SEEDS THAT WILL GROW! 


A copy of our handsome GARDEN 
ANNUAL FREE toall who want good tested seeds at 
low prices. Address, COLE’S SEED STORE, Pella, la 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new R oses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They Ww —_ and flowers appear in large 
clusters and in suc! antity that a plant looks like a 


perfectly 
ties. Seed 
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2¢ 
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1 Spotted Calla Li 

Fancy Gladiolus, 

Flowering Oxalis. 

Celor Plate Catalogue and 


— 
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ur Great 160-p 
HE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 


All the above for 4o0c. postpaid. 


@ur Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issued: profusely 
trated. 12 Magnificent Large Colored Plates, 
Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex 
send us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, X. Y. 


POST'S ets SAP SPOUTS 


SEE PRICES QUOTED BELOW. 
THE AIR TRAP 
ee does it. 
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The Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MKS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WooD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








MY PROMPTER. 





“Now, sing!” commands my little son 
As he creeps up in my lap, 
And nestles his head upon my breast, 
Prepared for a “dood, long nap. 
“Sing me sumfin nice,’ he pleads, 
As his rosy lips meet mine. : 
“What shalji I sing, my little boy?’ 
“Oh, tails in a waggin a-hine.” 
t 
“Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep—” 
So oft the tale I’ve told, 

I can but’ wish those erstwhile lambs 
Had neéver left the fold. : 
My thoughts go straying like the sheep, 

I merely hum the line, 
My little son, as prompter, says: 
“Wiv tails in a waggin a-hine.” 


Over again I sing the words 
Of the sheep from Bo-Peep fleeting, 
Drooping lids close softly down 
As she “dreamt she heard them bleat- 
ing—”’ 
I kiss the eyes as I lay him down, 
My precious boy so fine; 
The white lids quiver,—he murmurs low, 
“Wiv tails in a waggin a-hine.” 
—Marie Nelson Lee, in The Interchange. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








THD ULTRA NEAT HOUSEKEEPER. | 
The excessively neat housekeeper is 


to be pitied. And not only is she to 
be pitied, but so also are her husband 
and children. I once knew a woman 
of this type who made all her chil- 
dren’s noses sore by wiping them so 
much. 

As a general thing the ultra neat 
woman will tell you she is driven to 
death with work; that she never has 
time to read; that she never leaves 
home except to make the necessary 
purchases for her family; that she be- 
lieves hers must be the dirtiest men 
folks on earth, for it keeps her scrub- 
bing and cleaning from morning to 
night, and the house is so far from be- 
ing clean that she is ashamed to have 
anybody come (which is her way of 
bragging about her neatness), and that 
for her part she doesn’t see how it is 
that some folks can find time to read, 
and rest, and make fancy work—she is 
sure she never can. 

This woman’s life is one of constant 
warfare, and an aggressive one at 
that. She spends her whole time bat- 
tling with dirt and dust, and they will 
come out conqueror in the end, too, 


for live she never so long, the mo-, 


ment she lays down her weapons (the 

mop and the scrubbing brush) that 

moment her adversary has full sway. 
ake om te 


Is it not true that as a general thing 
housekeepers of this type make every- 
body around them uncomfortable. I 
have heard of a few women who car- 
ried their rules of cleanliness so far 
as to positively forbid the entrance of 
the men of the house unless they first 
put off the very shoes from their feet. 
Their floors are veritably hallowed 
ground whence no man’s foot can tread 
rough shod. 

Is not such an extreme as this carry- 
ing even so good a thing as cleanli- 
ness too far? They say one may have 
too much of a good thing, and surely 
the husbands of such women have an 
overdose of cleanliness, and no doubt 
would be willing to take their peck of 
dirt without demur, if thereby they 
might be relieved forever of the ad- 
monition to “Clean your feet!” every 
time they approach the house. 

No woman who has kept house will 
deny that if she left never a bit of 
cleaning undone her whole time would 
be employed in this manner. If we 
hunt around for it we shall not seek 
in vain. There is always something 
which needs doing, but tell me, what 
is life worth if it must be spent in the 
manner which we have described? Is 
it worth the living? What pleasure is 
there in life for the woman who sees 
every finger mark upon the pane, every 
individual speck of dust as it floats in 
the air or alights upon her furniture? 
Is she enjoying life as she should? 

I don’t believe in extremes. There 
is a middle course—a sort of happy 
medium, in regard to most things of 
this life, which, if pursued, brings-far 
better results, more satisfaction in*the 
end. 

s s+ 8 

We frequently read in stories nowa- 
days of women who are diven to re- 
volt against unjust treatment at the 
hands of their husbands. One woman 


moves her household furniture into the 
fine new barn in her husband’s ab- 
sence because it is so much better than 
the house. Another runs away and 
hides for days in a root-cellar, carry- 
ing with her a bottle of milk, a pair 
of blankets and a pie, because her 
husband insists upon her entertaining 
some acquaintances from town when 
she was already tired to death from 
overwork, but so far the poor hen- 
pecked men have not arisen in revolt. 
What tales of tyranny some of them 
could relate. 

Now, do not think I believe in al- 
lowing dirt to reign supreme, and that 
I would have women sit with folded 
hands, doing nothing but read or make 
fancy work. Not a bit of it. Only do 
not make everything subservient to 
your ideas of cleanliness where this 
involves unceasing labor on your part 
and discomfort to the other members 
of the family who have equal right to 
their ideas of comfort as yourself, and 
should also have a reasonable right to 
exercise them. Don’t be everlastingly 
nagging about it. A certain man mar- 
ried a deaf and dumb woman. One of 
his married acquaintances congratu- 
lated him with extraordinary warmth, 
and, referring to the bride’s affliction, 
said: “That’s nothing at all to regret. 
In fact if I were you I should be glad 
of it!’ What a revelation. 

I like to have a clean house myself, 
and am willing to spend a reasonable 
amount of time trying to keep it in 
that condition, but as to devoting a 
lifetime in a vain attempt to keep out 
dust I don’t propose to do it. Be it 
never so freshly cleaned my kitchen 
floor (painted) is never disputed terri- 
tory to the man who has taken the 
precaution to remove surplus soil from 
his boots—he may walk unchallenged 
the whole length of it if he wishes to 
do so. ' 

I am the champion of those men 
whose wives are overdoing this clean- 
liness business. I honestly believe the 
“slackest” housekeeper on earth makes 
her house more of a home to her hus- 
band than does the one who goes to the 
other extreme. 





AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM 
ANTRIM COUNTY. 





I have been a reader of The Farmer 
a short time and enjoy its pages very 
much. I think I have never seen a 
communication to the Household from 
the “backwoods,” and as I read the 
last issue I made up my mind that 
somebody ought to speak up and try 
to convince Nancy Jane, who said, “I 
do not live in the backwoods, but 
among civilized people,” that pioneer 
life does not invariably lead to barbar- 
ism. No, Nancy Jane, the people 
who chose to hew out their homes in 
the country all had to come from 
somewhere, and they brought their 
old-time civilization with them. 

I live in Antrim county, about 
twenty-five miles south of Petoskey. 
My first visit to this country was in 
1873, when, in company with a few 
relatives who came to do “homestead 
duty,” I put in three weeks of frolic, 
camping out, cooking over log heaps, 
and went home on the last trip of 
the season which the G. R. & I con- 
‘struction train made _ that fall. I 
have always been fond of out door 
life, and an ardent lover of nature, 
but never before did I seem so “near 
to nature’s heart” as when I found 
myself in the midst of this vast and 
almost unbroken wilderness. 

In 1884 I married an old school 
teacher, 1nd we came up here and be- 
gan housekeeping in this same 
wilderness. We found that the pio- 
neer part of settling this country was 
over with; that those first settlers who 
went thirteen miles to their postoftice, 
bringing their provisions home on their 
backs, had converted their old foot- 
trail into good graded wagon roads, 
and where my brother, at the time of 
his moving into this country, fell inte 
the Jordan river with a table strapped 
to his back, we now found a good 
bridge built. And so the improve- 
ment goes on, and if Nancy Jane knew 
how much some of us so-called moss- 
backs have enjoyed some of our priva- 
«tions she would urge those of her ac- 
quaintances who are living from pillar 
to post, and from hand to mouth, to go 
into the backwoods and wait for civil- 
ization to creep up from the south- 
land where, perhaps, her ancestors 
lived in the backwoods, and changed 
the wilderness into those beautiful 
farms, of which she so justly feels 
proud. 

I hope no one is so foolish as to 
form his opinion of this country on the 
view which he obtains by riding over 





it on the railroads. A man from the 
southern part of the State, who had 
driven through several townships 
said to me last spring: ‘I.am per- 
fectly astonished. I had ‘no idea there 
were any such farms in this country 
as I have passed today. Up-to-date 
buildings, and all the modern convén- 
iences which you find anywhere.” 

We have the same diversity of soil 
that you will find all over the State, 
and a good, healthful climate. While 
living in the southern part of the 
State I hardly passed a winter without 
trouble with my lungs. Since living 
here I have not had one such attack. 

You will not find finer specimens of 
fruit and vegetables anywhere than 
we usually have at our county fair, 
and I cannot understand why anyoné 
can be content to live year after year 
on rented farms or in villages by the 
day’s work, without making any head- 
way toward a home for his old age, 
when this good country so near by 
affords even a very poor man, who is 
not afraid of the burned end of a 
log, a chance to own a farm. ; 

A lumber company here, which has 
recently added about four thousand 
acres of choice timber land to their 
possessions, will sell the land, minus 
the log timber, for from three to five 
and one-half dollars per acre, furnish 
building material, and take pay for 
the whole in work. 

We have always taken great pride 
in our schools, and school buildings 
furnished with modern conveniences 
are found wherever needed. Our own 
school has sent out some first class 
teachers, who were educated right 
here in our district school, and long 
may such schools live. Our I. O. G. 
T. lodge was organized in 1886, is well 
kept up, owns its own hall, in which 
our Grange also meets the pro- 
grams of which partially take the 
place of a literary society. Our Sab- 
bath school is well kept up, although 
we have no regular preaching at pres- 
ent. These, with occasional socials 
and other entertainments gotten up by 
home talent, keep us “backwoods” 
people about as lively as thouglt we 
lived in a_ civilized country which 
someone else had pioneered for us. 

Oh, yes, I forgof to tell Nancy Jane 
that we also have daily mail, right in 
the country, too. To tell the truth, I 
believe that she is a thoroughly good 
woman, (and her sense on the baby 
question is boiled right down), and 
that she never thought of treading on 
anybody’s toes by insinuating that 
those who are clearing up a country 
are uncivilized, because she probably 
thought we never read the papers and 
would never see it. At any rate, I 
hope she will write again and tell us 
that she is a regular old pioneer her- 
self, and helped to make the country 
down there the beautiful place which 
I know it to be. 

A BACKWOODS SISTER. 


CHARACTERISTIC LETTER 
FROM MRS. GRACE. : 





A 





Dear Household: These are the days 
of colds, sore noses, cracked lips, and 
chapped faces, and the little ones do 
hate to have their faces greased, at 
least mine do, so this is the way to 
manage it. Fold a soft cloth, wring 
well from hot soft water, then over the 
smooth side of the cloth rub vaseline 
or any good ointment. Rub the face 
gently and thoroughly with this, using 
it frequently. The face will be clean 
and shining and oiled better than if 
put on with the finger. The little tots 
don’t object to this treatment at all. 

On baking day spread a newspaper 
on the floor beside the stove, turn a 
tin pan bottom upwards in the middle 
of it and let your little girl or boy have 
a piece of dough on it. They will be 
out of your way and have a lovely 
time all by themselves. No matter if 
they do get flour all over themselves if 
they are only happy. 

It fell to my lot to* prepare the 
squash for dinner at a small gathering. 
The lady of the house brought some 
butter to put in it, but knowing that 
she ‘had to buy it I told her that if the 
squash was carefully seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and a little sweet milk no 
one would ever know the difference. 
She said she was glad to try that way; 
she always supposed she must put 
some in because her mother did. We 
had mashed baga one day for dinner. 
Our guest passed her plate for a second 
helping, saying it tasted the best of 
anything she had had this winter, yet 
it was seasoned with nothing but pep- 
per and salt. 

Many women complain of poor mem- 
ory. At the gathering mentioned 
above, I heard three ladies remark up- 





on forgetfulness. One of them, not 





yet out of her twenties, said: “Oh, 
dear, I don’t know anything any more! 
I can not remember anything.” And 1 
echoed sadly, “Neither can I.” 

But that, along with our poor health, 
we can lay to overwork. For over three 
years I dragged out a miserable exist- 
ence with sickness, hired girl, and doc. 
tor’s bills, and it was principally ow- 
ing to the sneers and unkind remarks 
of my relatives-in-law, one aunt in 
particular telling me frequently that [I 
looked well, when in reality a walking 
corpse wouldn’t have looked any 
worse. But even a worm will turn, 
and after months of such suffering 
that it brings a shudder to think of it, I 
awoke to the fact that their unkind- 
ness had destroyed my entire respect 
for them, that their opinion was as 
nothing to me and from that hour my 
health began to mend, for I wags no 
longer afraid to slight my work and 
take my needful rest. Yet those years 
of injustice and pain put a warp of dis- 
trust and hardness into my nature that 
I would gladly have taken away again. 
I often wish now that I had some of 
the patience and méekness that was 
worse than wasted in those days. 

‘Dear mothers, don’t overwork. No 
one will thank you for it, and it is 
wicked, anyway. You have no right 
to thus overtax the strength God has 
given you. Rest your body more and 
give your brain a chance to work. You 
will be better in health, your home 
happier, and the world will be the bet- 
ter for it. 

_ Mr. Crace, with a twinkle in his eye, 
says: “Tell Kitty D. if she will come 
here and stay a few days she will hear 
plenty often enough from 

MRS. GRACE. 


WINTER IN OREGON. 








It rains and rains. Oh, yes; but it 
may not rain an hour from now, while ° 
it is likely to continue for a week. 

There is no wind, the air is soft and 
the weather seems to interfere very 
little with business or pleasure. Na- 
tives declare the wet season to be the 
season of health, and after a few days 
of delightful weather I saw two men 
meet in the rain and, remarking upon 
the change, one of them said emphatic- 
ally that he was glad to see it; he 
felt better. 

Thus far we have no_ sudden 
changes in the temperature; grazing is 
good; garden stuff stands out; plowing, 
sowing of oats and potato planting 
may all be done now. Farmers can 
not haul off grain or do teaming as in 
Michigan in winter, because most of 
the roads are very bad, but they keep 
on with much that we call summer 
work, Good roads are Oregon’s 
great need. 

A lady told me that for her New 
Year’s dinner she took lettuce, young 
onions and radishes from her garden. 
I asked her how in the world radishes 
could grow. We always thought they 
needed warm weather. She declared 
that anything planted here was sure 
to grow, and recalled with a shudder 
the battle with beast, bug and frost 
she had fought in Iowa. 

If they clean the moss from the or- 
chard trees they look and do better; 
but if they neglect them they do well 
enough. If they scrape the moss 
from their. roofs the place looks bet- 
ter and in summer ig in less danger 
from fire; but when let alone they suit 
an artist’s eye. Looking down upon 
Portland from any of the surrounding 
heights, the house roofs look like tiny 
wheat fields. 

Some of our Michigan house plants 
grow wild here. There are huge 
masses of English ivy everywhere, 
and rose bushes grow in any spot 
where they can gain a foothold. Many 
of them are budded, and now and 
then we find some beautiful blooms. 
Japonica bushes are in blossom, while 
the bulbs that we expect in May are 
now pushing up from the soil. 

Very few of the houses are plaster- 
ed, and with their little sheet iron 
stoves and soft wood, would make a 
poor showing “back east.”’ 

Housekeepers here hang their wash- 
ing out in the rain, and leave it there 
until a fair day comes along to dry it. 
The clothes will -hang out for a week 
at a time without any wind to flap 
them, and they are said to bleach. I 
know the washings all look snowy 
white, but the water seems even soft- 
er than rain water, and that helps. 

Oregon City 4A F. 





Don’t forget to turn the loaves of 
bread around while in the oven to 
insure evenness of rising and baking. 





‘“‘Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ are unrivalled é 
for relieving Coughs, Hoarseness and all Throat 
Troubles. Sold only in boxes. 
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“COME HOME, COME HOME, MY 
DEAR.” 





Low burns the sun-fire in the west, 
Between far hills it pales and dies, 

And over all the summer world 
The dim, sweet twilight lies, 


A cottage doorway softly glows, 
A mother calls with mebin | cheer, 

To one who grieves to leave his play— : 
“Come home, come home, my dear!” 


Ah, when my life’s long day is done 
'Tis heaven enough if I may hear 
My mong calling ae the ones 
“Come home, come home, my dear! 

_ —Emily Hewitt Leland. 





SHORT STOPS. 





Aunty L. writes: If not too late 1 
will try to help Bessie S. As she 
wishes to know something about put- 
ting up dinners for men, I will tell her 
what my men like best—good bread 
and butter and meat, never pie; they 
think pie too cold and not very filling. 
Plain gingerbread, currant loaf, plump 
cookies and fried cakes may be added. 
Baked beans in a tin to be warmed 
py their fire are good. My men put a 
bail of wire in a quart can and steep 
coffee. A meat pie would be relished 
for a change. It is a worry and fuss 
to fix up dinner to send off with the 
men, but there is some consolation in 
it after all. It gives one a good long 
day to do what one pleases. 

Grace L. writes: I was reading our 
editor’s chat about the good qualities 
of outing flannel and thought I would 
say that I have used it for a number 
of years and find it indispensable in 
many ways. I have used it a great 
deal for children’s wear. The way I 
make nightgowns is to tuck the yoke 
part (up and down), featherstitching 
each little tuck with red working cot- 
ton to the depth of an ordinary short 
yoke, thus providing for fullness be- 
low without any gathers, which are so 
bungling in heavy goods. The sleeves 
1 make the same style, forming cuffs 
three inches deep with the tucks, 
above that leaving the sleeve full to 
the shoulder. When washing this 
cloth it is well to put first for a few 
moments into cold water to which has 
been added a handful of salt. Then 
when wrung from this, wash in tepid 
suds and rinse in clear water of same 
temperature. In this way the colors 
rarely run nor are they apt to fade 
badly. I made two long night shirts 
of outing flannel for my father, who 
is an aged man, and quite feeble. He 
takes great comfort with them. old 
people are so cold-blooded they require 
more warmth than those who are 
younger, anyway, and it is our duly 
to see that they are provided with good 
warm garments. I can also recom- 
mend this cloth for babies’ diapers, 
especially in cold weatHer. I’ve seen 
careless mothers put cold cotton 
diapers upon their babies when it 
would make the little things shrink 
and ery from the chill of it. It is 
a hard matter to warm cotton in cold 
weather so thoroughly that it will not 
cause a chill to the warm, sensitive 
flesh of a baby. 

A friend of mine has a handsome 
dressing sacque made of scarlet out- 
ing flannel printed with a design in 
black. It is made with pleated back 
and loose front (over a fitted lining) 
and the rolling collar and the ends of 
the sleeves are trimmed with black 
lace, gathered on. This she wears at 
home afternoons over a plain black 
skirt. 

Jess writes: In treating a calla so 
it will bloom, first see that your jar 
has proper drainage. I use tin, from 
the size of a tomato can to a powder 
can. A gallon pail makes a good one. 
For a medium-sized bulb make three or 
four nail holes in the bottom and lay 
a piece of glass over each and put in 
a handful or two of small pebbles or 
gravel. Take equal parts of surface 
seil, sharp sand, oldest compost pro- 
curable and leaf mold, mix thorough- 
ly, then set the bulb so it will not be 
covered more than two inches with 
soil. The bulb should rest in July and 
August. The first of September pot 
as above described, bring into the 
house and set in a cool place. Water 
sparingly at first, and as growth com- 


_ Mences place in a sunny window and 


water as needed. When it has two or 
three quite large leaves give about one 
teacupful of almost hot water every 
morning. My calla now has four 
leaves and two buds. I usually have 
three or four pots of them and blos- 
Soms all winter. If they should be 


budded at potting time do not disturb 
them. : 

Genesee Farmer’s Wife writes: I 
find life on the farm a very busy one, 
with a great deal of hard work; yet 
it is not to me an unpleasant one. 1 





have -tried hard for 27 years to do my 
part, but I fail to find any rest summer 
or winter. It is cook, bake, wash 
dishes, skim milk, churn, work butter, 
wash and iron, and then comes the 
patching and darning. 

I have eight in the family and do 
my work alone, with the help of one 
of my boys when he is not in school. 
He is very handy at housework. I 
have four boys and two girls and put 
up dinners for four of them to take to 
school, and this takes lots of baking. 
I will give a list of my baking from 
Jan. 1, 1897 to Jan. 1, 1898: 

Five hundred and twenty-five loaves 
of bread, 2,086 biscuits, 19 loaves of 
corn bread, 627 fruit pies, 14 chicken 
pies, 116 cakes, 1,465 doughnuts, 693 
cookies, 57 tarts, 14 puddings, besides 
griddle cakes too numerous to mention. 

(It requires a great deal of hard work 
to provide for the wants of a family of 
eight, and we do not greatly wonder 
that our correspondent finds little time 
for rest. We happen to know that she 
is very neat and particular about her 
housework and does not feel that she 
can slight it in any direction, even 
when to do so would give her the much 
needed rest. We think it would be 
well for this friend to heed some ad- 
vice which has been given in these 
columns of late and rest up a bit. 
Twenty-seven years is a pretty long 
stretch of hard work. Did you read 
what Kitty D. had to say in the House- 
hold of Jan. 22?—Hd.) 





A WARM BREAKFAST FOR 
HENS. 


THE 





I have been wondering since I came 
into the house with my hands full of 
eggs, if there are any of the House- 
hold sisters who take as much interest 
in poultry, and: who like to care for 
their wants as well as I do. I am 
wintering 100 fowls; eighty of them 
are Plymouth Rock and Brown Leg- 
horn pullets. They are pretty well 
acquainted with me, and when I 
give them their warm breakfast of 
boiled potatoes and scraps from the 
table thickened wiih meal, they will 
eat out of the pail while I am pouring 
it into their feeding pans.. They 
seem to enjoy their warm breakfast 
as well as we do ours of buckwheat 
cakes and maple syrup. I save all 
the broken dishes and pound them up 
for them. While I am doing this 
they will stand around me and pick up 
the small bits as they fall. Saved all 
the egg shells last summer; when win- 
ter set in I had nearly a_ pailful. 
These I give them this winter. They 
eat them eagerly. I feed them all 
the meat scraps and give them ashes 
to dust in, and the coals to eat. As 
I can buy twelve bars of hard soap for 
a quarter I think it a waste of time 
to make soft soap. 

I received the first eggs of this year 
New Year’s day, and by the first of 
February I expect to be getting plen- 
ty of them. Last year I sold $70 
worth of eggs and poultry, and only 
had fifty-five hens. Twenty-five dol- 
lars of this was for poultry. I gave 
$16 of it to my husband to build me 
a cistern. 

When we came on this farm there 
were no buildings at all except a little 
old log house, but we have built a 
a barn, a house, (the latter is not fin- 
ished yet), and I have a henhouse 
built a year ago last fall. This does 
not suit me, though, for I want it 
better lighted and I want a scratching 
pen and a park. Some people want 
the earth, but I think I shall be satis- 
fied when I have my house finished 
and furnished, a neat picket fence 
around the berry patch and the back 
yard cleared of its rubbish. 

Last spring my husband plowed a 
piece of ground and set it out to rasp- 
berries, strawberries, currants and 
some pieplant. There is also a row 
of grape vines, as well as the twenty- 
four young peach trees, besides plum, 
pear and cherry trees. So the proba- 
bility is that some day not far dis- 
tant we shall have all the fruit we 


can use. 
MRS. A. DO. 





ANOTHER KIND OF DOUBLE 
YARN MITTENS, 





I saw in the Household directions 
for knitting double mittens, and as 
mine are a little different, making a 
check instead of a stripe, I will send 
them. 

Cast on eighty-five stitches, using 
both colors, (I use black and white), 
knit around first time plain with both 
yarns, then next time use yarn single, 
knitting first three stitches of black, 
then of white, until you have knit 





around three times, Then change and 
knit three of white where the black 
has been used, and three of black on 
the white, so as to form checks, Knit 
ten rows of these checks for the wrist. 
Now start the hand part. On the un- 
der side of the hand or across from 
the thumb take up two stitches, then 
start the thumb by taking up two 
stitches; knit twice around, add two 
more stitches (of the other color so as 
to keep the stripes right), but do not 
cast on extra stitches too fast. When 
you have twenty-four stitches extra 
for the thumb, take these off upon a 
thread and where they come off re- 
place them on the hand part by cast- 
ing on twelve extra stitches. Knit 
around the hand twice, including these 
extra stitches, then when these are 
reached the third time around slip off 
the first, knit the second, slip the first 
over it, and knit the others as usual 
until the last two are reached; knit 
these together. Do this every other 
time around until all are narrowed off. 
This makes a gore, which makes the 
Initten fit better and wear better. The 
gore should be knit off in the thumb 
the same way, using ten stitches in- 
stead of twelve. 

When the hand is knit long enough 
for narrowing off I take three stitches 
together, knit six times around, ‘then 
narrow, knit four, times around and 
narrow; then three, and so on, taking 
it in as fast as you can and keep the 
mitten good shape. Carry the dark 
yarn on top of your finger in knitting, 
and it will show more than the white. 
Narrow the thumb in the same way. 
Lansing. FARMER'S WIFE. 





WASHING FLANNELS. 





A correspondent writes a woeful 
story relating her experience with 
shrunken underclothes, and wants to 
know if there is any way of washing 
these so they will remain soft and of 
their original size. She says her hus- 
band’s all-wool suits have shrunk so 
badly that it is impossible for him to 


wear them, although still perfectly 
whole. 

Yes, there is a way to treat them so 
they will not shrink. Use water as 
warm as the hand can comfortably 
bear and add a tablespoonful of pow- 
dered borax to each pailful. Place the 
flannels in this (putting in the cleaner 
ones first) one at a time. Do not rub 
on a board and do not rub on any soap; 
the borax will remove the dirt just as 
well and without injury to the fabric. 
Squeeze and rub the garments with 
the hands and rinse in another water 
of the same temperature. If all soiled 
spots are not cleansed put a little 
borax in this water and rub with the 
hands as before. Always turn the 
pieces inside out in washing. Put 
through a wringer and hang where 
they will not freeze, even though this 
be around the kitchen stove: Freezing 
is ruinous to all-wool garments. 

Washed in this way the finest flan- 
nels will be soft to the last.: Under a 
microscope wool is seen to have tiny 
hooks the entire length of the staple 
or fibre. When rubbed upon a washing 
board these little hooks or claws be- 
come fastened together thus matting 
the fabric. This is why such goods 
should be squeezed through the water 
instead of rubbed as clothes are us- 
ually treated in washing. The chagge 
of temperature from hot to cold or 
vice versa,-also causes this shrinkage 
to take place. 

A knowledge of how to treat flannel 
goods is very useful, especially to 
mothers of young children whose wear- 
ing apparel often becomes so hard as 
to be unfit for use simply by improper 
methods of washing. 





Broiled meat is most easy of diges- 
tion, then comes that which has been 
boiled, then baked or roasted, and 
lastly that which has been fried. 





A little baking soda added to the wa- 
ter in which the stems of cut flowers 
are placed will add several days to 





their fresh appearance. 








ox, A JOYFUL MOTHER OF CHILDREN. 
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Mrs. Pinkham Declares that in the Light of Mod- 
ern Science no Woman Need Despair. 





There are many curabie causes for steril- 


in women. One of the most common 
is general debility, accompanied by a 
>eculiar condition of the blood. 

Care and tonic treatment of the fe- 
male organs relieve more cases of sup- 
posed incurable barrenness than any 
other known method. This is why 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound has effected so many cures; 
its tonic properties are directed es- 
pecially to the nerves which supply 
the uterine system. Amorg other 
eauses for sterility or barrenness 
are displacemonts of the womb. 
These displa--:1ents are caused by 
lack of strength in the ligaments 





supporting the womb and the ovaries; re- 
store these, and the difficulty ceases, 
again, the Vegetable Compound works won- 


ders. 
in this column. Goto the root of the matter, 


Here, 


See Mrs. Lytle’s letter, which follows 


restore the strength of the nerves and the tone of the parts, and nature 


will do the rest. ’ 
her. own healing and restoring herbs. 


Nature has no better ally than this Compound, made of 


Write freely and fully to Mrs. Pinkham. Her address is Lynn, Mass. She 
will tell you, free of charge, the cause of your trouble and what course to take. 
Believe me, under right conditions, you have a fair chance to become the joy- 


ful mother of children. 
thinks so: 


The woman whose letter is here published certainly 


“TI am more than proud of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 


cannot find words to express the good 


it has done me. I was troubled very 







ith the leucorrhwa and severe womb pains. From the time I was 
caaee. in 1882, until last year, I was under the doctor's care. We had no 
children. I have had nearly every doctor in Jersey City, and have been to Belvin 
Hospital, but all to no avail. I saw Mrs. Pinkham’s advertisement in the 
paper, and have used five bottles of her medicine. It has done more for me 
than all the doctors I ever had. It has stopped my pains and has brought me 
a fine little girl. I have been well ever since my bahy was born. I heartily 


recommend Mrs. Pinkham’s medicine to all women suffering from sterility.”— 





Mrs. Lucy Lyte, 255 Henderson St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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: SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH - 
HERS LIQUID EXTRACT pr SMOKE 
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MOTHERS Your Children cured of Bed. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington tl ' 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








Subscriber, Coopersville, Mich.—What 
relation does C bear to A and B? Does 
question refer to same land as that men- 
pene in your inquiry answered Sept. 18, 


Mortgage Payable Only When Due.— 
American, Joppa, Mich.—Can a man who 
mortgages his farm for five years pay the 
principal before that time?—No, not with- 
out the consent of the mortgagee. 

Mortgage Tax.—J. G. W., Keswick, 
Mich.—A has a mortgage on B’s farm. 
Must B pay all the taxes or can he have 
the mortgage tax paid by A?—It is or- 
dinarily stipulated in a mortgage who 
shall pay the tax, but if no such stipula- 
tion is made the tax must be paid by the 
mortgagee. 

Township in Which Sheep are Killed 
Must Pay.—J. C., Goodland, Mich.—A 
man owns land on both sides of a town 
line. His residence is on one side but he 
has stock on the other and some of his 
sheep are killed by dogs. Which township 
should pay for the damage?—The town- 
ship in which the sheep were pastured 
when they were killed, provided payment 
cannot be had from the owner or keeper 
of the dog. 

Specific Performance of Contract.—E. T. 
H., Milan, Mich.—A sells B a cow. There 
was no money paid nor no delivery of the 
cow. Can B hold the cow or collect dam- 
ages?—If the contract for sale was fully 
aggeed upon as to the particular cow to 
be* sold, the price, etc., the contract, 
though verbal, may be enforced at any 
time within a year. If B w&nts the cow 
he can compel specific performance; or he 
can sue for damages for breach of con- 
tract. 

Manure from Feed Bought by Tenant.— 
B.F.W.,Adamsville, Mich.—A rents a farm 
and barn of B, and pays him so much per 
month. He buys all his feed and bedding 
for his team. Can B hold the manure 
without a ccntract to that effect?—No. 
Manure from feed bought by the tenant 
belongs to the tenant. This point has 
never been directly passed upon by the 
courts of this State, but in several states 
where the question has arisen it has been 
decided as above given. 

Release of Surety on Drain Contract.— 
C. D., Detroit, Mich—I was awarded a 
contract to dig a section of county drain 
which was to be finished in June last, 
subject to an extension of time. 8B gave 
security for A on the contract. The drain 
is not yet finished, and no work has been 
done on the section covered by A’s con- 
tract. B thinks that too much leniency 
is shown and he wishes to withdraw the 
security he gave. Can he do so and, if 
so, how?—B is bound until released, eith- 
er in law or in fact. Inasmuch as no 
work has been done under the contract, 
the commissioner accepting the contract 
and approving the bond may release the 
surety upon proper showing. x 

Superior Court of Grand Rapids—Title 
by Adverse Possession.—Z, Y. X., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.—1. What is the “SupremeCourt” 
of Grand Rapids? Is it superior to a 
circuit court?—The supreme court is a 
state court and sits at Lansing. We pre- 
sume you refer to the Superior Court of 
Gran@ Rapids. It is a municipal court 
of record, with jurisdiction concurrent 
with the circuit court for the county of 
Kent. 2. Can any person get possession 
of real estate anywhere in the United 
States by a title that has not given any- 
one possession for 50 or 100 years?—The 
laws relative to title by adverse posses- 
sion differ in the different states.. In 
Michigan a person who holds open, no- 
torious, hostile, continuous and adverse 
possession for fifteen years has good 
title..3. Your question regarding the 
Pottawattomie Indians is not answerable. 


Widow’s Dower—Payment of Debts of 
Deceased.—C. B. I. Saline, Mich.—1. 
What dower does a widow receive from 
her husband’s estate when there are no 
children?—A widow’s dower is a life es- 
tate in a third part of the lands of the 
deceased husband. This is so whether or 
not there are children. However, by 
statute in this state in case of a married 
man dying without 
will, one-half of his estate goes to the 
widow, end if he leave neither father, 
mother, brother nor sister, the entire es- 
tate. 2. When and from what is_ the 
floating debt paid?—A man’s indebtedness 
is paid by his executors within a time 
which seems reasonable to the probate 
court. It is paid from the personal es- 
tate if possible, but if that be insuffi- 
cient the court will empower the execu- 
tors to sell enough of the real estate to 
meet the deficiency. 


Reasonable Extension of Time for Com- 
pletion of Drain Does Not Affect Collec- 
tion of Tax.—J. H., Okemos, Mich.—Coun- 
ty ditch survey and contract let on Sep- 
tember 6, 1897. Contract called for com- 
pletion by December 15, 1897, and_ the 
commissioner promised payment March 
15, 1898. Board of supervisors decided to 
collect .but one-half of tax in 1887. Con- 
tractors have not done much on ditch. 
Can treasurer collect the ditch tax for 
this year?—The question involved is 
whether failure to complete ditch before 
December 15, 1897, avoids collection of 
tax. It does not. The commissioner has 
“power to grant reasonable extension of 
time for the completion of any contract.” 
But it is the duty of the commissioner to 
relet the ditch if contract is not complet- 
ed at expiration of any extension. An ex- 
tension from December 15 to the present 
date or several months longer, in the ab- 
sence of special circumstances, does not 
seem urireasonable. We see no ground 
on which collection of tax may be suc- 
cessfully resisted. 

Note in Possession of Deceased is Pay; 
able to Administrator.—Subscriber, e- 
mos, Mich.—A gives a note payable to B, 
leaving out the word_bearer. In case B 
dies can B’s heirs collect the amount due 
on the note?—Yes. The note would be 
payable to B’s personal representative, 
and after the estate had been adminis- 
tered the heirs would receive the money. 

In Absence of Provisions in Lease, Ten- 


issue, and without |. 





ant Must Make Repairs.—F. F. G., Coop- 
ersville, Mich.—B rents farm of A for cash 
rental. Well near the house is filled in 


with sand; a second well has rotten wood { 


in it; the privy vault has not been 
cleaned. Can B compel A to clean the wells 
and privy? Give authorities.—_In the ab- 
sence of provisions of the lease binding 
A to make above repairs, A is not liable 
to B, nor can B retain money spent in 
above repairs from amount of rent. The 
duty to repair rests upon.the tenant. 12 
Am. and Eng. Ency. of Law 722 and 100 
gases were cited, including Clark vs. 
Babcock, 23 Mich., 164. Nor can a tenant 
who makes permanent repairs recover, 
unless there is an absolute agreement to 
that effect. If any one was injured 
through non-repair the tenant would be 
liable for damages. If the landlord was 
required to make above repairs you 
might also insist that the haul the ma- 
nure out of your barnyard or the ashes 
from your ash-pits. B. rented the farm 
as it was, and must leave it in as good 
condition and repair as he found it, plus 
reasonable usage. 


County Road Law.—St. Clair Co. Sub- 
scriber.—In answer to your inquiry con- 
cerning the new county road law we are 
unable to say how extensively it has been 
adopted. The law was enacted by the 
legislature of 1893, and provides for the 
adoption, by popular vote, of a county 
system of roads. The present system is 
not affected by this act, and its provisions 
apply only when the electors of a county 
so direct. In brief, the act provides for 
a board of county road commissioners, 
not exceeding five in number, elected at 
large for a term depending on their num- 
ber as fixed by the board of supervisors. 
If the number is 2, the term is 1 and 2 
years, and successors elected annually for 
term of 2 years; if number is fixed at 3, 
the term of first board is 1, 2, and 3 years, 
and successors elected annually for full 
term, or 3 years. The same rule is followed 
where the board is fixed at 4 and 5 mem- 
bers. The board has entire control of the 
highways in the county, and has author- 
ity to grade, drain, construct, gravel or 
macadamize any road under its control, 
or to place thereon any form of improve- 
ment and may extend and enlarge such 
improvements, construct bridges and cul- 
verts, and has all the power now vested 
in the highway officers of the townships 
relative to encroachments and obstruc- 
tions. All contracts over $100 can be let 
by sealed proposals only, and shall be 
awarded to lowest responsible bidder. The 
board determines the amount of county 
road tax, which cannot exceed $2 on each 
thousand dollars of assessed value for 
preceding year, nor more than $1 per 
thousand unless by authority of board of 
supervisors of the county. The board 
carnot contract indebtedness in excess of 
amount to their credit in hands of county 
treasurer, except, however, to an amount 
not exceeding one-half the tax which has 
been voted. Electors at special or general 
election may vote increased indebtedness. 
The act is a great advance in many ways 
when administered by competent officers. 


Che Harkets. 


WHEAT. 














The market is stronger than a week 
ago. The’ situation, however, is not 
changed. Wheat is not too high at pres- 
ent, and the ups and downs are simply 
the results of the struggles between op- 
posing cliques, and sensational reports. 
Liverpool was stronger to-day—Thursday 
—and took considerable American wheat. 
The bears had lcts of statistics regard- 
ing big crops in Argentine and India, 
but prices advanced just the same. The 
close was firm, especially for cash and 
May. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from January 18 to February 10, in- 
clusive. 





BSG ee. tte 95 95 91 

hk RE ae Sere 953% 95% 92 
OT cin Dosen at Ete 97 97 934% 
si)” SR RERALIE 96% 96% 93% 
i OS Sous tee oe icads 96 96 Qe 

ME i ceeackipoedos Beak 94% 94% 91 
“SSS RE FREE. 95 95 9114 
ORE SNe chal ans 9% 94%, 90% 
i RO EMRE SE 9354 93% Y, 
BEM vncx ceaskpecctee 94 94 901% 
aa CNET: 93%, 98% he 
CAML on teu cmets cee 94 94 90% 

a ROE RRs, 9% 9% 91 
sass aa eee ce: -- 94% 94% 91% 
Kn. RR eS eetion 95 95 92 


The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


May. July. 
Abies nids'n sods ds puenisas vat 943g 843g 
ot eee 944%, 84% 
DEEN: Sivan svsitdescds Sadi mass 9414 8416 
ON RE SR EN ee 94% 85% 
ok | SS Ae a 95 85% 
eT Py Phen oor te. 9536 8514 


The visible supply of wheat on Satur- 
day last in the United States and Canada 
was 36,022,000 bu, as compared with 36,- 
602,000 bu the previous week, and 47,885,000 
bu at the corresponding date last year. 
The decrease for the week was 551,000 bu. 

Late reports state that the Indian crop 
has turned out well. aes? 

The shipments of wheat from Argentine 
since January 1 have been 1,920,000 bu, 
against 95,000 bu for the corresponding 
time net ly 

e nglish visible supply decreased 
1,400,000 bushels, which. was much more 
than expected. 

Broomhall,the English statistician,gives 
the following as the world’s shipments of 
wheat last week: United States, 3,078,000 
bu; Russia, 1,470,000 bu; Roumania, 580,000 
bu; Argentine, 664,000 bu; from various 
countries, 560,000 bu. 

Indian wheat is being offered more 
freely in the English markets. 





Broomhall says the shipments of wheat 
from Russia, India and Danubian ports 
will be less than generally estimated. 

The following from the Chicago market 
is of interest, especially as Leiter is try- 
ing to hold up and advance the price of 
wheat: Leiter’s holdings are now esti- 
mated at 8,000,000 bu of May and 12,000,000 
bu of cash. He is making no attempt to 
sell it, but adds to his line every time the 
market declines, The size of his hold- 
ings gives him practical control of the 
market and everybody runs when they 
think he is after them. There. have for 
some time been rumors that he has been 
asking for reduced rates in order to ship 
to New York, and now it is stated that 
rates are to be reduced. In Chicago ev- 
ery dealer and every firm is against Lei- 
ter, but at’ the same time they are all 
afraid of him. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, February 10, 1898. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 






Straights ..... LP IE RE LAE PE ye $4.75 

DAP edasecacetse . 4.50 
Patent Michigan . 5.25 
Low Grade ........... . 3.50 

SED peuleches cpekbcanonnseands - 3.26 
Buck WHeat »......cccc0ce ceccseccese . 3.75 
Granulated Corn Meal..........eseeeeees 2.00 


CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday in the United States and 
Canada was 39,505,000 bu, as compared 
with 40,581,000 bu the previous week, and 
23,332,000 bu at the correspcnding date in 
1897. Quotations on this market are as 
follows: No 2, 3%c; No 3, 0%c; No 2 
yellow, 31c; No 3 yellow, 30%c per bu. Mar- 
ket firm. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 14,766,000 bu, as compared 
with 15,112,000 bu the previous week, and 
13,324,000 bu at the ccrresponding date in 
1897. Quotations are as follows: No 2 
white, 28c; No 8 white, 27%c. Market 
steady. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,496,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,840,000 bu the previous week, and 
3,864,000 bu. ai the corresponding date in 
1897. Quoted at 50%c per bu, and firm. 

FEED.—Joebbing qvetations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $13; fine middlings, $14; cracked 
corn. $13; coarse cornmeal, $12; corn and 
oat chop, $j1 per ton. 

BARLEY.--Quoted at %@&8c per cwt. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Selling at $1.25 per 
bushel. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spct selling at 
$3.124%; March delivery, $3.12%; No 2, $2.8 
@2.95 per bu. Alsike selling at a range of 
$3@4.25 per bu. 

BUTTER.—The mgrket has improved in 
tone, especially on fine creamery and the 
best dairy. Receipts are quite large, but 
the bulk is only of ordinary quality. 
Quctations are as follows: Creamery, 18 
@2c; fancy dairy, 144@15c; good dairy, 12 
@18c; law grades, 9@10c per Ib. 

CHEESE.—Quoted at 10@1ic full 
cream. Market dull and weak. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 34@5t4c per Ib. 

RUTABAGAS.—Quoted at 25@30c per bu. 

CABBAGE.—Quoted at $3@3.50 per hun- 


red. 

POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 74@8c; 
dressed geese, 8c per lb; dressed turkeys. 
11@12c; dressed ducks, 8%c per lb; live 
about 1@2c lower. 

EGGS.—Quoted at 1444@l5c by dealers, 
and selling at 16@17c on the city market. 

DRiED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
814@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 54@6c per Ib. 

APPLES.--Fair grade, $2.50@3.50; 
fruit, $3.75@4 per bbl. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@13c per 1b for 
ordinary to best. 

BEANS.—Quoted at 85@88c per bu for 
city hand-picked. Market quiet. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 70c per bu from 
store and 60@65c on the market. 

ONIONS.-—Firm at S%c per bu. 

DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted at $4.25@4.0 
for heavy, and $4.75@5.00 for good light 
butchers. e 

HAY.-—Best baled timothy in car lots, $8 
@8.5) per ton. 

PROVISIONS.—Market firm and higher. 
Latest quotations are as follows: Mess 
pork, $10.50 per bbl; short cut mess, $11; 
short clear, $10.25; compound lard 4%c; 
family lard, 54c; kettle lard, 644c; smoked 
hams, 8%4@8%c; bacon, 84@8%c; shoulders, 
5%c; picnic hams, 5%c; extra mess beef, 
$8.75; plate beef, $9.25. 

HIDES.—Latest quotations are ag fol- 
lows: No 1 green, 8%c; No 2 green, 744c; 
No 1 cured, 944c; No 2 cured, 84c; No 1 
green calf, 1344c; No 2 green calf, 12c; No 
1 kip, 1lc; No 3 kip, 9c; sheepskins, as to 
wool, 90c@1.25; shearlings, 3(@40c. 

OILS.—Linseed and lard oils are firm. 
Latest quotations are as follows: Raw 
linseed, 42c; boiled linseed, 44c per gal, 
less lc for cash in ten days; extra lard 
oil, 42c; No 1 lard oil, 32c; water white 
kerosene, 84%4c; fancy grade, 11%c; de- 
odorized stove gasoline, 7%c; turpentine, 
404%4c per gal in bbl lots; in less quantities, 
45@47c per gal. 

COFFEE.—Revised quotations are as 
follows: Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c, fair 
lic; Santos, good 14c, choice ‘18c; Mara- 
caibo, 20@25c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c. 

HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails, $1.70; steel cut nails, 
$1.65 per cwt, new card; axes, single bit, 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50; single 
bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid steel, 
$9.50 per cwt; bar iron, $1.40; carriage 
bolts, 75 per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 
and 10 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1.70; galvanized do, per cwt; 
single and double strength glass, 8 per 
cent off new list; sheet iron, No #, $2.50 
per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off 
list; No 9 annealed wire, $1.50 rates. 


for 


fancy 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Friday, February 4, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 196; one week ago, 328. 
There is no change to note in quality. 
Trade was active and prices strong to 10c 
higher; $4.40 was highest price paid to-day 
for 7 steers av 1,19 Ibs, balance as noted. 
Veal calves and milch cows steady to 
strong. All sold, closing firm. 

Dillon sold Caplis & Co 2 cows av 1,055 at 








3.15, 4 steers and heifers to Sulliva 
748 at $3.75 and 2 stockers av 620 at $3.50," 

Dennis sold Cook & Fry 20 steers ang 
heifers av 832 at $3.90 and 4 cows to Caplis 
& Co av 1,070 at $3.20. 

Judson sold same 4 steers av 685 at $4.25, 
7 cows av 1,152 at $3.%, 2 heifers to Black 
av 900 at $4, 4 mixed butchers av 1,095 at 
$3.60 and a bull weighing 1,080 at $3. 

Reason sold Caplis & Co 6 steers and 
ate av 978 at $4 and 3 cows av 1,013 at 


Shook sold Magee 3 cows av 1,108 at $3.20 

Frazel sold Caplis & Co 6 mixed butch. 
ers av 795 at $3.75 and a cow weighing 949 
- $5.00: also a bull to Regan weighing 96 
a b 

Jedele sold Sullivan 4 steers av 1,082 at 
$4.25, 10 cows to Black av 1,150 at $3 and 1 
do weighing 1,150 at $2.75. 

D B Sutton sold Sullivan 3 bulls av 1,303 
at $3.40 and 7 steers av 1,195 at $4.40, 4 
mixed butchers to Black av 1,262 at $3.40, 2 
cows av 1,000 at $3; a heifer weighing 919 
~ 4 ae and 2 cows to Caplis & Co av 1,175 
at $2.60. 

York sold Black 11 mixed butchers ay 
935 at $3.50 and 2 do av 720 at $3.15. 

Roberts & S sold Caplis & Co 4 cows ay 
950 at $3 and 2 steers av 975 at $4.10. 

Allen sold Kammen 3 cows av 946 at $3 
and 1 do weighing 1,140 at $3.25. 

Brewer & B sold Regan 2 bulls av 970 
a am snd 2 mixed butchers to Marks av 


at $3.55. 

Joe McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 13 
mixed butchers av 1,051 at $3.50 and 5 cows 
to Regan av 898 at $3.15. 

Patrick & Pline sold Caplis & Co 12 
steers av 912 at $4, 6 mixed butchers avy 
976 at $3.50, 2 cows av 1,020 at $3 and 1 do 
weighing 1,330 at $3.50. 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 17 steers and 
heifers av 829 at $3.70 and 2 bulls av 12% 
at $3.25. 

Pinkney sold same 4 mixed butchers ay 
690 at $3.50, 5 steers and heifers av 822 at 
$4 and 2 bulls av 1,190 at $38. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 1,207; one week ago, 
1,197. Market active and strong to 5c 
higher than above quotations. $5.75 was 
top price for lambs to-day av 87 lbs. Ail 
sold, closing firm. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sutton 39 lambs av 
78 at $5.55. 

Robb sold same 92 lambs av 80 at $5.55. 
no & M sold same 41 lambs av 9 at 


ou. 

Stoll sold same 41lambs av 7 at $5.50 and 

do to Hammond, S & Co av 7 at $5.50. 

Stevens sold Mich Beef Co 18 mixed av 
100 at $4.20 and 43 lambs av 80 at $5.50. 

Barber sold same 34 lambs av 80 at $5.45. 

Estep sold Hammond, Standish & Co 
30 lambs av 120 at $5.60. 

Bergen sold Mich Beef Co 25 lambs av 9 
at $5.50 and 40 do av 85 at $5.5. 

Bray sold Sutton 18 lambs av 82 at $5.60. 

Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 104 mixed butch- 
ers av 90 at $4.05. 

a? Knapp sold same 80 lambs av 80 at 


Lewis sold Mich Beef Co 18 sheep and 
lambs av 87 at $4.60. 

Brewer sold Hiser 10 lambs av 72 at $5.65. 

Underwood sold Mich Beef Co 50 lambs 
av 79 at $5.55 and 7 mixed av & at $4.00. 

tga sold Monaghan 55 lambs av 69 at 


Hauser sold Mich Beef Co 106 mixed av 
103 at $4.22% and 65 lambs av 82 at $5.50. 
ra sold Sutton 72 lambs av 91 at 


‘Reason sold Hiser 37 lambs av 7 at $5.35. 

Judson sold Mich Beef Co 130 lambs av 80 
at $5.50 and 17 do av 62 at $4.50. 

ws & S sold same 14 lambs av 64 at 


Fox & Bishop sold same 94 lambs av 82 
at $%.50 and 8 mixed av 91 at $4.00. 

Weeks sold same 24 lambs av 82 at $6.50 
and 38 mixed av 8 at $4.25. 

Frazel sold same 21 lambs av 87 at $5.7. 

D B Sutton sold.G Sutton 67 mixed av 
93 at $4.70 and 112 lambs av 8 at $5.50. 

Eddy sold same 39 lambs av 78 at $5.55. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 2,695, as compared with 
4,023 one week ago. Market opened fairly 
active and unchanged from above quota- 
tions, but at the close was rather slow 
and weak. 

Fox & Bishop sold Hammond, S & Co 98 
av 186 and 87 av 204 at $3.85. 

Joe McMullen sold same 23 av 171 at $3.80. 

Cassey sold same 52 av 190 at $3.85. 

Stabler sold same 137 av 206 at $3.8714. 

Ramsey sold same 104 av 181 at $3.90. 

Eddy sold same 134 av 211 at $3.85. 

Leidel sold same 90 av 185 at $3.85. 

Allen & A sold same 73 av 189 at $3.8714. 

Patrick & P sold Parker, Webb & Co 26 
av 176 at $3.85. 

ry & Holmes sold same 52 av 211 at 


Dunlarey sold same 12 av 161 at $3.90. 
Hauser sold same 121 av 208 at $3.90. 
McMullen sold same 50 av 211 and 54 av 
232 at $3.90. 
. Spicer & M sold same 14 av 137 at $3.80. 
Brown & Young sold same 64 av 172 at 


$3.65. 
Spicer & M sold same 73 av 201 at $3.90. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 14 av 105 at 


$3.60. 

Luckie sold same 93 av 185 and 33 av 192 
at $3.85. 

— sold Sullivan 80 pigs av 96 at 


Nichols sold same % av 146 at $3.80. 
agg & Son sold same 68 av 178 at 


Shook sold same 57 av 158 at $3.80, 
Jedele sold same 33 pigs av 94 at $3.50. 
ry & Bishop sold same 77 pigs av 98 at 


$3.60. 
Frazel sold same 39 av 149 at $3.7714. 
Brewer & B sold same 84 av 149 at $3.80. 
Younger & M sold same 84 av 159 at $3.85. 
Allen sold same 63 av 150 at $3.90. 





-February 10, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 422; direct to butch- 
ers, 26; on sale, 396; as compared with 423 
one week ago. The average quality was 
not so good as one week ago. Market 
active and strong. The highest price paid 
to-day was $4.20 for steers and heifers av 
1,035 Ibs, but bulk changed hands at prices 
ranging from $3.25 to $4; old to good fat 
cows, $2.25 to $3.65; bulls, $2.75 to $3.50; 
feeders and stockers, $3.2 to $4. Veal 
calves—Receipts, 98; one week ago, 73; ac- 
tive but 50e lower; sales at $5.50 to $6.50 
per 100 lbs. Milch cows and springers 
steady; sales ranged from $30 to $50 each, 
mostly $35 to $45. 

Sharp sold Sullivan 10 steers and heifers 
as ig at $3.75 and a fat cow weighing 8 
a x 


. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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sold Fitzpatrick 3 steers av 870 
a Se and 3 fat cows av 1,156 at $3.35, 


16 at 
Rowlader sold Sullivan 3 bulls av 1,406 


BT. 

at Falls sold McIntyre 2 bulls av 975 at 
$3.25, 2 fat heifers to Black av 785 at $4, 
and 3 mixed bulls av 1,086 at $3.70; also a 
steer to Sullivan weighing 870 at $4. 
Reason sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed butchers 
av 816 at $3.30, 5 steers av 1,033 at $4, and 
1 do weighing 820 at $3.75. 

Lingeman sold Kammen 3 heifers av 783 


70. 
ot oh sold Black a bull weighing 1,130 
at $2.90 and 6 mixed butchers av 1,056 at 


25. 
elark & B sold McIntyre 5 fat heifers 
av 810 at $3.85 and 2 bulls av 900 at $3.35, 
2 cows to Magee av 1,045 at $3.35, and 2 
steers to Fitzpatrick av 850 at $3.80. 
Ackley sold Sullivan 2 bulls av 1,500 at 
$3, 1 do weighing 1,780 at $3.25 and 2 stock- 


ers av 665 at $3.60; 5 cows to Black av 
1,070 at $3, and 18 mixed butchers av 1,099 
at $3.85. 


G H Mayers sold Mich Beef Co 7 steers 
and heifers av 1,035 at $4.20, and a fat 
cow weighing 880 at $3.50. 

Lingeman sold Sullivan 5 feeders av 870 


t $3.85, 

* carter sold same a fat heifer weighing 
1,100 at $4.10, and 4 fat cows to Caplis & Co 
av 1,005 at $3.15. 

Heeney sold Mich Beef Co 2 good 
gausage bulls av 1,105 at $3.25 and 8 mixed 
av 635 at $3.70. 

Oversmith sold Black 6 steers av 916 at 
$4 and 11 mixed butchers av 959 at $3.40. 

Rowlader sold same 3 fat cows av 1,090 
at $3.3744, 1 do weighing 1,070 at $2.75 and 
8 heifers av 726 at $3.87; also 5 feeders 
to Sullivan av 790 at $3.87%4. 

Coyne sold Regan 6 mixed butchers av 
795 at $3.30. 

Joe McMullen sold Mieh Beef Co 4 steers 
av 790 at $4, a fat bull weighing 1,380 at 
$3.50, and a cow weighing 940 at $3. 

Brewer & Beadle sold Black 2 cows av 
1,010 at $3.30, and 6 steers and heifers to 
Schleicher av 701 at $3.75. - 

Patrick & Pline sold Mich Beef Co 13 
steers and heifers av 78 at $3.85 and 3 
cows av 1,066 at $3.25. 

Sprague sold Caplis & Co 11 mixed 
butchers av 717 at $3.70 and 2 cows av 
1,005 at $2.75. 

Spicer & M sold same 6 mixed butchers 
av 805 at $3.20. 

Haley sold" same 12 mixed butchers av 
670 at $3.56. 

Brewer & Beadle sold Schleicher 16 
mixed butchers av 707 at $3.75, 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thurgday, 1605; one week ago, 
1112. Market fairly active. Lambs sold 20 
to 2c lower than last Friday’s closing. 
Yearlings and good handy mixed lots 
about steady. Range of prices: Good to 
choice lambs, $5.25_to $5.50; light to good, 
$4.75 to $5.15; good mixed lots, $4.50 to $4.85; 
fair to good butchers, $3.70 to $4.40; culls 
and common, $8.00 to $3.60. 

Leach sold to Monaghan 41 mixed av 89 
at $4.25, and 2 av 111 at $3.00. 

Kalahan sold Sullivan Beef Co 10 av 115 
at $3.35, and 54 lambs to Fitspatrick av 81 
at $5.45. ‘ 

Reason sold Michigan Beef Co 38 lambs 
av 73 at $5.35. 

Sharp sold Monaghan 25 most lambs av 
79 at $4.85. 

Glenn sold Sutton 129 lambs av 7 at 

40. 


$5.40. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan Beef Co 16 
lambs av 82 at $5.40, and 63 lambs to Rob- 
inson av 66 at $5.10. 

Walis sold Hammond, S & Co 73 most 
lambs av 111 at $5.45. 

Nixon sold Sullivan Beef Co 44 lambs av 
av 72 at $5.30, 93 lambs to Sutton av 9% at 
$5.45, and 8 do av 78 at $5.45. 

Mayer sold Fitspatrick 22 mixed av 8% 
at $4.85. 

Haller & Co sold Michigan Beef Co 56 
gor av 82 at $5.45, and 14 sheep av 92 
at $4.50. 

Coyne sold Monaghan 11 mixed av 82 at 


Burden sold Michigan Beef Co 112 lambs 
av 883 at $5.45, and 8 sheep av 93 at $4.50. 

Horne & R sold Sutton 58 lambs av 97 
at $5.45, and 4 sheep av 112 at $4.50. 

Spicer & M sold Michigan Beef Co 64 
lambs av 8 at $5.45. 

McMullen sold Michigan Beef Co 101 
lambs av 81 at $5.50. 

Bunnell sold Sullivan Beef Co 66 year- 
lings and lambs av 7 at $4.75. 

Robb sold Young 22 lambs av 74 at $5.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 22 lambs 
av 8 at $5.40. 

HOGS. , 

Receipts Thursday, 2,997; one week ago, 
3,271, Of fair average quality. Market 
opened rather slow, later trade was ac- 
tive. Good yorkers and mediums sold 
de to 7%c higher than last Friday’s clos- 
ing; pigs slow and weak. Range of prices: 
Good mediums, $3.90 to $4; yorkers, $3.80 
to $3.95; pigs, $3.50 to $3.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co 
40 av 190 and 31 av 218 at $3.90. 

Jelsch sold same 57 av 407 and 54 av 252 
at $3:97%. 

Roe & Holmes sold Farnum 29 pigs av 
116 at $3.60. 

Belhimer sold Parker, Webb & Co 40 av 
180 at $3.90, 
aa ontrick & Pline sold same & av 193 at 


White sold same 54 av 214 at $3.90, 
a McMullen sold same 98 av 168 at 


a & R sold Sullivan 4 av 149 at 
fd. 
Coyne sold same 83 av 158 at $3.80. 
Burden sold same 62 av 172 at $3.87%. 
Adams sold Sprague 85 av 124 at $3.75. 
Spicer & M sold Parker, Webb & Co 12 
av 217 at $3.90. 
Leach sold same 49 av 162 at $3.85. 
Knapp sold same 80 av .69 at $3.90. 
Astley sold same 86 av 179 at $3.8. 
McHugh sold same 51 av 197 at $3.9214. 
Nott sold same 60 av 296 at $4. 
Bowers sold same 10 av 179 at $3.80. 
ey sold same 65 av 182 and 22 av 186 


Glenn sold same 30 av 204 at $3.80, 

Kalahan sold same 35 av 248 at $3.95. 

Mayer sold Kenner 16 pigs av 65 at $4.00. 
at Rin, sold Hammond, § & Co 54 


Mayer sold same 30 av 229 at $3.90. 


Todd sold same av 219 at $3.9714. 

« Fisher sold R S Webb 9 av 198 at $3.90, 
Jackson sold same 12 av 241 at $3.90. 
Hawley sold same 60 av 173 at $3.90, 
Haller sold same 74 av 108 at $3.87. 
Sharp sold Sullivan 57 av 158 at $3.80. 
Roe & Holmes sold Farnum 43 av 157 

at $3.80 and 14 pigs av 109 at $8.60. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, February 10, 1898. 
~ Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,847, as compared with 5,390 the 
Same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 5,170, as compared with 4,400 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened Monday with an active de- 
mand from all classes of buyers, and good 
handy fat steers, and butcher’s and medi- 
um grades, sold all of 10c per hundred 
higher. There was also a fair inquiry for 
heavy export and shipping steers at 
strong last week’s prices. Fat cows and 
heifers were strong to higher than last 
week, while the commoner grades were 
steady; $5.25 was top price for prime ex- 
port steers, with those of average to good 
quality ranging from $4.75 to $5, Good 
feeders and stockers were higher than a 
week ago, while common to fair were 
steady. Since Monday the market has 
held steady to strong, and on Wednesday 
closed at the following range: Export 
and Shipping Steers.—Prime to extra 
choice finished steers, 1,400 to 1,475 lbs, 
$5.10@5.25; prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 
1,400 lbs, $4.80@5; good to choice fat steers, 
1,200 to 1,400 Ibs, $4.60@4.75; good to choice 
fat smooth steers, 1,100 to 1,200 Ibs, $4.45@ 
4.60; green coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,050 to 1,400 lbs, $3.75@4.30. Butchers’ Native 
Cattle.—Fat smooth dry fed stéers, 1,050 to 
1,150 lbs, $4.40@4.50; fat smooth dry fed 
light steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.25@4.35; 
green steers thin to half fattened, 1,000 to 
1,300 lbs, $3.60@4.15; fair to good steers, 900 
to 1,000 lbs, $3.90@4.30;choice smooth fat 
heifers, $4.20@4.50; fair to good fat heifers, 
$3.75@4.15; light thin half-fat heifers, $3.40. 
@3.50; good smooth well-fattened butcher 
cows, $3.60@4; fair to good butcher cows, 
$3@3.50; common old shelly cows, $2@2.75. 
Native Stockers, Feeders, Bulls and Oxen. 
—Feeding steers, good style, weight and 
extra quality, $4.15@4.35; feeding steers, 
common’ to only fair quality, $3.75@4.20; 
good quality yearling stock steers, $3.8@ 
4.10; stock heifers, common to choice, $3.15 
50; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3.85@4.25; good fat smooth butch- 
ers bulls, $3.50@3.75; fair to good sausage 
bulls, $3.15@3.50; thin, old and common 
bulls, $2.75@8; stock bulls, $3@3.50; fat 
smooth young oxen, to good lots fit for 
export, $4.15@4.60; fair to fairly good part- 
ly fattened young’ oxen, $3.50@4; old com- 
mon and poor oxen, $2.25@3.25. 
Thursday market was steady and un- 
changed. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 16,400, as compared with 22,200 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 10,600 
as compared with 17,000 for the same day 
the previous week. The market opened 
with a lighter supply, and ruled steady 
and firm for handy sheep, but quiet 
and dull for heavy grades. Lambs, how- 
ever, ruled slow, and top grades were 
fully 10c lower. The market ‘closed up 
steady with about everything sold. Since 
Monday the market has been slow and 
weak for lambs, and barely steady for 
sheep. Some clipped lambs are coming 
forward, and are selling very low. No 
one wants them. Better keep them at 
home. Quotations at the close on 
Wednesda were as follows: Native 
Lambs.—Choice to fancy native 
lambs, 75 to 80 lbs average, $.65@5.75; fair 
to good native lambs, 3$5.40@5.60; heavy 
lambs averaging from 105 down to 95 lbs, 
$5.40@5.65; good culls and common spring 





lambs, $5.15@5.35; common to fair cull 
lambs, $4.75@5; good to choice feeding 
lambs,  $5.40@5.70. Yearlings.—Good to 


choice native handy yearling wethers, 
$5@5.15; common to fairly good ewe and 
mixed yearlings, $4.75@4.90. Native Sheep.— 
Prime to fancy wethers, $4.75@4.90; good to 
fancy handy sheep, $4.40@4.70; common to 
fair, $4@4.35; culls and common, $2.75@ 
3.90; heavy export western fed sheep and 
wethers, $4.25@4.50. 

Thursday market was dull and lower 
for lambs, top being $5.70@5.75; good to 
chuice, $5.40@5.65;: handy weight sheep 
steady, heavy dull. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 25,460, as compared with 33,060 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 17,100, as compared with 
24,700. for the same day~ the previous 
week. The lighter receipts on Monday 
with an active demand, caused the- 
market to rule firm at an advance on 


‘everything but pigs, which continue dull 


and weak. As compared with a week ago 
the advance was from 10 to 15 cents per 
hundred. Since. Monday the market has 
lost a part of the advance, but is yet 
considerably higher than a week ago. 
About all the offerings were closed out 
on Wednesday, except some bunches of 
pigs, and latest quotations were as fol- 
lows: Good to choice light medium grades, 
165 to °190 Ibs, $4.15; choice and selected 
yorkers, 140 to 160 lbs, $4@4.10; mixed 
packing grades, 180 to 200 Ibs, $4.15; fair 
to best medium weight, 210 t6 260 lbs, $4.15; 
good prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 Ibs, 
$4.15@4,17%; roughs, common to good, $3.50 
@3.60;. stags, common ‘to good, $2.75@3.10 


* pigs, 110 to 120 lbs, good to prime corn fed 


lots, $3.75@3.8; pigs, thin to fair light 
weights, 75 to 100 lbs, $3.60@3.70; pigs, skips 
and common light and undesirable lots, 
$3.25@3.50. 

Thursday the market was active and 
higher; yorkers, $4.15@4.20; mediums and 
heavy, $4.1712@4.20; pigs, $3.70@3.85, 





CHICAGO. 

Union Stock Yards, February 10, 1898. 
Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 44,- 
334 head, as compared with 52,557 the pre- 
vious week and 38,121 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. Monday’s receipts were 
about 4,000 larger than the same day last 
week. Among the arrivals were quite a 
good per cent of fat and desirable steers, 
that sold right up to the best prices paid 
last week, some salesmen: quoting such a 
trifle higher; on the other hand, there 
was a big display of plain, rough, and 
branded steers, only fairly good, that 


sold lower than at the top prices of last 
week. Taken altogether, with the big 
number here and the quality, there was a 
fairly active and good market, with about 
everything useful sold. Quite a large 
number of choice to extra good steers 
sold within a range of $5.%@5.45, and a 
large number of rather coarse but fat 
steers around $4.90@5; the other sorts 
went as low as $3.90@4.25. Butchers’ stock, 
especially fat cows and heifers, sold 
steady, as did bulls and veal calves. Up 
to and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 37,201, as compared 
with 33,277 for the same days last week, 
With the increase values have held strong 
and in some grades have advanced, On 
Wednesday $5.40 and $5.50 was paid for 
prime extra shipping and export steers. 
Large numbers of dressed beef and ex- 
port steers sold around $4.90@5.15, and 
large lots of coarse, thin steers at $4.25@ 
4.75. In the stocker and feeder line trade 
was active around $4@4.50. All kinds of 
common butcher stock sell higher than 
last week. Canners sell at $2.40@2.75; 
medium cows, $2.80@3.25; fat cows and 
heifers, $3.30@4.25. Bulls steady at $2.50@ 
4; veal calves, $5.75@6.50 for mediums and 
$6.80@7 for tops. 


Thursday, with receipts of 10,000, the 
market ruled strong at Wednesday’s 
prices. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 61,462, as compared with 91,490 for 
the previous week, and 58,497 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897. There was a big 
increase in the receipts Monday, and this 
had the effect of lowering prices about 10c 
on both sheep and lambs; but at the de- 
cline there was an active trade and large 
transactions, the general market closing 
steady with about everything good or use- 
ful sold. Mutton sheep sold at $4.35@4.65; 
big heavy exporters, say 135@140 lbs av- 
erage, sold at $4.35@4.40; prime yearlings, 
$4.70@4.90; thin coarse heavy lambs sold at 
$5@5.25; medium weights, $.40@$5.50; top 
native market lambs, $5.60@5.75; one lot of 
Mexican lambs sold at $5.40, and one lot of 
feeders at $5. Up to and including Wed- 
nesday of this week receipts have been 
46,347, as compared with 39,810 for the 
Same days last week. Since Monday 
trade has been rather slow, especially on 
heavy and common lots of lambs. Wed- 
nesday fat ewes sold at $4.20; ewes and 
wethers mixed, $4.50@4.75; yearlings, $4.85 
@5. Small lots of feeding lambs sold at 
$5@5.25. Top market lambs, $5.50@5.60; one 
lot of choice, $5.75; the common and medi- 
um kinds, $5@5.25. 

Thursday receipts were 14,000; market 
strong but unchanged. 


Hogs.—Receipts last week were 169,044, 
as compared with 166,773 the previous 
week, and 166,978 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. With somewhat lighter re- 
ceipts Monday than for the same day last 
week, there was an active demand from 
first to last, with the great bulk selling 
about a nickel higher, but at the extreme 
close the late arrivals sold easier than in 
the morning. The shrinkage in the run 
was a disappointment to the ‘‘talent,’’ all 
of whom estimated 40,000 for Monday, and 
many at 45,000. Rough and common sold 
at $3.75@3.80; prime packers and good 
mixed, $3.90@3.9744; prime mediums, butch- 
er weights, and shippers, $4@4.024%; light 
mixed and assorted light solid at $3.8744@ 
3.95; loads of that run and from pigs to 
packers, $3.80@3.8744. Light little pigs of 
100 average and under, $3.55@3.60. Up to 
and including Wednesday of this week, 
receipts have been 107,997, as compared 
with 101,850 for the same days last week. 
The market has ruled strong all week, 
any weakness being followed by increased 
activity and firmer values. On Wednes- 
day common mixed medium lots of pigs 
to packers sold at $3.75@3.85;prime pack- 
ers and good mixed, $3.85@3.90; prime 
mediums, butcher-weights and shippers, 
$3.90@3.974%4, with two loads at $4. Light 











Winter Plowing for Oats. 


It is often possible to do some work in the win- 
ter as a hastening of the spring work, when all is 
hurried. As the oats is the first crop to go inin 
the spring, and early sowing is most desirable, 
it is well to do all that is possible in the open 
weather of the winter. To get ridof the offal of 
the corn crop, take the “Acme” Pulverizing Har- 
row, Clod Crusher and Leveler, go over the stub- 
ble on a day when the ground is frozen and break 
down the stems of the corn. This is done most 
effectively by this implement, the stems being 
either broken off or torn out of the ground witb 
the roots. The plow will then cover these, and 
this harrow will not tear them out, but after the 
land is well plowed the coulters of this implement 
pass over the buried trash, leaving it where it will 
quickly rot and furnish useful plant food for the 
next crop. A few years’ experience with this in- 
valuable piece of farm mac inery will prove it to 
be so useful for many things in fitting the land 
forcrops inthe best manner that its cost will be 
repaid every year. Its very form suggests many 
ways of usefulness to the practical farmer.— 
Henry Stewart. 
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WIRE FENCE 


tie wires can’t slip. 
new circulars and extra « 
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ADVANCE FENCE CO., 6 Old St. Peoria, lil, 


+ 6 Old St. Peoria, Ill. 
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yousawthis ad? It’s madeofstrongcables & 
and heavy cross wires. Turns everything \ 
andendures. Wesell wire at wholesale. 
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-EL PICKET LAWN FENG 
STE EL F y P GE, 
Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, Til, 













































































Can’t Help It. 


Page Fence must be made of superior material if 

be sande ae > to contin’. your after year, 
D e. ore elasticity alwa 

greater tensile strength. ™ eo 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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Donaldson gold same 40 av 270 at $3. 
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were slow sellers, and in some cases such 








The collection of Seeds consisis of 40 
Beets, 40f Cabbage, 1 of Carrot, 1 of Collard, 1 of Corn, 1 of gee 
Lettuce, 1 of Mustard. 2 of Musk Melon, 1 of Water Melon, 1 of Peas, 1 of Pep- 

r, 1 of Pumpkin, 2 of Raddish, 1 of Salsify, 1 of Squash, 2 of Tomato, and 4 of 


sorts, including little pigs, sold at $3.60@ = $8'M CHIN 
3.95. Qa 
Thursday receipts were estimated at 35,- ; PO MACHINE 
000, and the market ruled rather slow, Coiled Hard Steel 
averaging shade higher; light, $3.75@ r Spring Wire. 
3.9774: mixed, $3.85@4; heavy, $3.80@4.0214; d > 25 Cts. per’ Ro 
rough, $3.80@3.8. $20 bus vie foros 
v FP rod fence. Agents 
. ‘ oma Wanted.Cataloguce Free. 
The way to cure catarrh - to gy the blood pees wiineSen ‘ER is 
‘ i i § . at ie ‘ence Mach.vo. 
H0od’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blo pe samy hte ee estinne 
Qa? 222088 


@=~. TO ALL OUR READERS_—— aap 
An “ACME” SEED DRILL 
SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE!! 





All Our Subscribers Should Secure This Outfit of Seeds and Drill. 


2 of Beans, 2 of 


apers, as follows: 
2 of 


THE ““ACME”’ SEED DRILL 
te Beet, Cabb , Onion, Turnip, Millet, and all such Seeds with 
Micetocens itis per ie that a child can use it, and it will save you 
time and seeds, as well as give you healthier plants by distributing the seed accu- 
rately, and the wark of sowing is like play. 
THE “ACME” DRILL sent you, all charges paid by us, with $2.00 worth 
of Seeds for $2.00, the price of the Seed alone, or with THE MICHIGAN FARMER ~* 


one year for only $2.75. Ae Mi CHIGA v FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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Porticultural. | 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
A FRUIT GARDEN 
FARM. 





FOR THE 





Half an acre of rich soil will fur- 
nish all the berries that an average 
farmer’s family could use, even though 
they passed their dish a second or third 
time. Half an acre for a fruit garden 
would be allowing one-eighth of an 
acre each for strawberries, red rasp- 
berries, blackcaps and blackberries; if 
the soil is rich, ground well fitted, and 
plants properly set, this would easily 
give a yield of 25 bushels, more or less, 
of each kind. 

But there ought to be a quarter of 
an acre devoted to strawberries, so as 
to permit of growing new vines each 
year. Of course, the plants will bear 
fruit just as long as the grass and 
weeds are kept out, but we should 
prefer growing new vines each year, aS 
one-year-old plants will give much finer 
fruit than can be grown upon vines 
that have borne one or more crops. 
And then there are currants, goose- 
berries, grapes, etc., which ought to be 
found growing on every farm. Every 
farmer should devote at least an acre 
to a fruit garden. How easily every 
farmer might grow his own fruit, and 
have it in abundance if he would only 
comply with the necessary conditions 
to insure success. But here is where 
the shoe pinches, so to speak, for prob- 
ably not more*than one farmer in ten 
has the aecessary qualifications to 
make a success of fruit growing, and 
furthermore any man who is engaged 
extensively in farming would be like- 
ly to attend to his farm crops first and 
the fruit garden second, in which case 
the fruit graden fares pretty slim, in 
fact, generally fails to materialize. Or, 
perhaps, a good start is made, nice 
plants are bought and set after the 
most approved methods. The soil is 
well stirred, all weeds kept out, and 
for a time the plants do thrive and 
grow. But there comes a change. 
Work presses the farmer, and the cul- 
tivating that ought to be done to-day 
is left for a more convenient season, 
and when that time comes it is found 
that weeds and grass “hold the fort.” 

When work ofthis kind has been neg- 
lected, it is impossible to ever retrieve 
the past; the damage is done and no 
amount of work can make the garden 
what it might have been. Under this 
method of fruit growing, the rasp- 
berry and blackberry bushes are never 
pruned, nor do the strawberries re- 
ceive winter protection; the summer 
drouth dries up the fruit, grass and 
weeds choke out the plants, and in a 
year or two the owner, in much dis- 
gust, takes his plow and turns every- 
thing out of sight, and that is the best 
place for them. But on the other hand, 
another farmer, with just as much 
work to do, and with no more help, 
manages to find four or five hours’ 
time during the week, and with these 
few hours’ work he keeps his fruit 
garden in fine shape. Throughout the 
season he cultivates, hoes, prunes and 
mulches at the right time and in the 


right way. Consequently he has de-. 


licious fruits, fresh or canned, on his 
table the year round. His wife is not 
put to her wits end to get up some- 
thing “different” for dinner or supper, 
and is therefore always good-natured, 
or nearly so; his family, having fruit 
to eat, are more healthy; thus he does 
not have large doctor bills to meet. 
His fruit garden is the prettiest spot 
on his farm, and adds to its value; it 
is admired by his neighbors who wish 
they had one like it. This farmer is 
the happy man; he is well pleased with 
himself and his family, and is at peace 
with his neighbors. 


St. Clair Co. M. N. EDGERTON. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THOUGHTS AS THEY SUGGEST 
THEMSELVES. 





Visiting your neighbor fruitgrowers 
and finding out what varieties of fruits 
have proved most profitable to them 
is a good plan when you are making 


out your list of small and large fruits 
for planting in the spring. 
* * *& 


In choosing a variety of strawberry 
to stand the drouthy seasons, one with 
plenty of healthy, vigorous growing 
foliage should be selected, that the ber- 
ries may be protected from the heat 
of the sun. It should also be one 
which holds its fruit well up from the 
ground. The Haverland is one of our 
best home berries, but it does not hold 





its berries off the ground; but this is 
not so bad when it is well mulched 
up to the plant, as the berries are then 
kept clean. One of the best fertilizers 
I have found for Haverland is the 
Erhance, as it is a large berry and 
blossoms at about the right time to 
allow the insects, bees and wind to 
get the Haverland blossoms well filled 
with the pollen. We had pickers in 
a patch like the above who earned as 
high as $1.20 per day the past season, 
when they could not clear over sixty 
to seventy-five cents per day on the 
medium-sized varieties. We like the 
Enhance for a canning berry, but iis 
color is against it for market. Many 
growers think that winter mulching is 
all that is necessary in growing fine 
berries, as far as mulching is con- 
cerned, but I find that after the winter 
mulch is drawn between the rows in 
spring it is a great advantage to 
pile as much more mulch between the 
rows in addition to this, taking care 
to draw the mulch close to the plant 
and allow it to round up between the 
rows so that in the center of the space 
between rows the mulch will be 4 tq 5 
inches thick. Here is where the secret 
lies in getting finer berries on the mar- 
ket during a drouthy season than any 
of the rest of the growers. 
* * * 

I always keep a record of every tree, 
plant and vine, of whom purchased, 
date, grade of stock and full particu- 
lars, so that when they come to fruit 
I can refer to the record and see if 
everything is true to name, and if not 
I can trace it to the nursery from 
which it came. 

oe ~ * 

I find that the Eureka blackcap 
raspberry does not grow as large a 
tip as the Kansas, Conrath or Colum- 
bian in the same length of time, but 
I find the plants are sure to make a 
good stand and make a fine growth 
the first season, but not as strong as 
the firsttwovarieties mentioned above. 
You will not need to thin out the canes 
of the Eureka, as with me it only 
grows on an average of from three to 
five canes, and often not a hill in a 
whole row will have five canes in it, 

* * * 

I used to wonder why the Oakland 
County Seek-no-further apple could not 
be obtained at most of the nurseries, 
but after growing 150 trees in a nur- 
sery row I found out the reason why. 
It was this: By good care I only had 
four trees which were straight enough 
to be salable, so I came to the con- 
clusion that top-grafting was the only 
way to grow this variety. 

My advice to any person who in- 
tends to start in the business of grow- 
ing smallfruitsand who has had no ex- 
perience in that line, is to not go in 
too heavy at first. Get somewhat ac- 
qainted with it first by studying some 
of the best papers and booklets on the 
subject, and experimenting the first 
year with some of the varieties that 
your neighbor fruitgrowers have suc- 
ceeded with,and gradually broaden out 
as your experience teaches you is the 
best way to make the most profit out 
of any variety, method of culture and 
marketing. 

CHARLES C. NASH. 





THE SAN JOSE SCALE 
BEAR. 


A BUG- 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

In your issue of Jan. 29th I notice 
an article with the above heading 
which seems likely to mislead some of 


your readers. Prof. Bailey, of the Cor- 
nell Experiment Station, and Prof. 
Smith, State Entomologist of New Jer- 
sey, are represented 'to have said that 
fruit-growers have many worse pests 
than this scale to contend with, and 
the implication is that there is no call 
for any great anxiety about it. I can- 
not help feeling that neither of these 
gentlemen would like to have such un- 
qualified statements attributed to 
them, as I am sure that both of them 
look upon the San Jose Scale as our 
most dangerous insect. pest and have 
been doing all they could to prevent 
its increase and spread. The larger 
part of the article, however, is quoted 
from Mr. Mac J. Crow, who, on the 
strength of experience with ‘the scale 
in California, gives some well-meant 
but most unfortunate advice to eastern 
fruit-growers as to the management 
of 'this pest. As a matter of fact the 
conditions are so different in that state 
and Michigan (or Missouri) that Mr. 
Crow’s assumptions and assertions 
would be simply ridiculous if they 
were not so dangerous. If he were as 
well acquainted with the history of 
the scale in the eastern states as in 
California he would know that the 


(Continued on page 137). 
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DON’T FAIL join iat te 


BERRY, and RED CROSS CURRANT. Ornamentals of best quality. Surprisingly > ( 
low prices given on application. Send for free Chromo Catalogue, also free copy of A&G 
Plum Culture, Pear, Currant, Raspberry or Cherry Culture. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











HAMMOND's eNSEED DISTRIBUTION 


Government Free Seeds are simply “not in it.77 


To introduce the Best Michigan Northern Grown New Land Seed Potatoes, Farm, 
Carden and Flower Seeds everywhere, I will give away, ABSOLUTELY FREE, oe 


ets of choicest V egetable and Flower Seeds. Your name on a postal card gets m 
Book from which; Pa may select FREE your supply of seeds for an entire garden. 


' HARRY N. HAMMOND, Seedsman, Bx. 6, Decatur,Mich. 
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We Give Free 
$2.70 Box of 


KINC’S SEEDS 


to all reliable readers of the MIcHIGAN 
FaRMER who will do us the favor to sell a 


$3.00 lot ofour SEEDS. No Money Required; simply write that you accept this offer and will return 
seeds or send money for same in 60 days, eal we will forward the $3.00 lot, all charges paid, and when same 
are sold for us we willsend you the i 70 box. Isn’t this fair? 


BOYS AND GIRLS ..cc:. BICYCLES, WATCHES, GUNS, ETC., 


FREE BY DOING THIS WORK, and we set you up in business without asking for a cent of your 
money in advance. Reference—CITY BANK OF RICHMOND. Write to-day. A postal will do. 


T. J, KING CO., Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 








= acre. If you doubt, writethem. We wish to gain 
,000 new customers, ‘hence will send on trial 
10 DOLLARS WORTH FOR 10c. 
11 pkgs of rare farm seeds, Hog Pea, Sand Vetch, 
‘40c. Wheat,’ Sheep aye Jerusalem Corn, etc., in- 
fem cluding our telling all 
about the $400 gold nh no A. best name for our 
new marvelous corn and oats, ‘Prodigies,’ 
also sample of same, all mailed you upon 
receipt of but 10c. postage, positively 
worth $10, to get a keeng 100,000 bbls. 
Seed Potatoes at $1.50 a bbl. 
35 pkgs. earliest vegetable 
seeds, $1.00. 
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send this 
adv. along. 





grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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RENOVATOR COW PEAS. 


Greatest new crop ever offered. Makes old land 
rich. Luxuriates on poorest soil. Adds three times 
the amount of nitrogen per acre clover does. a- 
tures in three months. Doubles — By of milk. 


Ma! ~y “ bes' NO RT WER est po! Good for every- 
thing ERN COW PEA, 


Totally aA, NO RTHE all others. Succeeds every- 
where. The giant of the peas. You need it. Stop 
buying fore ier Send for list 

MARTIN BENSON, Dongola, Ill. 
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PEACH TREES a spectalty. Other stock, too. . 


Don’t buy without first seeing our catalogue. 
Send for it. WM. PETERS SONS, Wesley, Md. 


1,000 Peach Trees fu ica, 


2103 ft. , mostly branched. with freight prepaid to any 
station east of Miss. river for $19; or for a 
— ae, 25¢c. Other sized trees p’ 

OHNSTON, Box No. 6, Stockley, De 











WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 


sell again. At the same time, any- 

one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
“ a op of ae pg tne 
en” for rovide ey: 
apply by letter FREE ra give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONCo. 
5337 CORTLANDT STNEW YORK 


STANDARD VALUE 


\ Counts for more in the selection of fruit 
iy) trees than almost any other place. Why ? 
WW Because fruit trees are bought on faith. We 
have the standard kind of all the leading 
varieties. Fruit Trees, Berry Plantes, 
~ prevqres ns, ete., ete. Strong, healthy 
trees free from Black Knot, Yellows, 
¥ Blight, Scale, etc., etc. Do not place your 
spring order until you get our catalogue 
and prices. Sent 3 to-day. 


J.W. MILLER CO.Box 263,Freeport, lll. 
























a ft twenty-ninth edition of 
ee: e New Guide to Rose 
Gaitare, the leading 
Gatalogus of America, Sill be 
sent free on request. This 
standard handbook for rose-lovers 
and rose- poorer is an easy guide to 
gy gh e easiest roses grown—the 
Hoses—and all other de- 
Ee yom art frees sam: 
7 Og i a ne on ner 
. Conard Co., 


ay hee Pa. 
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BURPEE’S 


SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card to-day for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898 


Brighter and better than ever before. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 


CHO IGE -:STRAWBERRIES 


NICK OHMER, MARGARET, SEAFORD. 
= 000 phy 4 — 000 = LF v7 008 Marah Write ‘or 4 


Cc. c.N. FLANSBURGH, LESLIE, MICHIGAN. 
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“lime, sulphur and salt spray,” and the 
“resin washes” have been th 
tried and have proved entirely ineffec- 
tive here in the east, and are no long- 
er used or recommended. Probably 
some of his other statements are cor- 
rect or approximately so for Califor- 
nia, but not one of them will hold true 
for Michigan or Missouri. Nothing 
short of absolute extermination will 
render the San Jose Scale “perfectly 


harmless,” and extermination can be | 


accomplished if at all only by a vast 
deal of hard work and often at great 
expense. 

Most of our orchardists have had per- 
sonal experience with the codlin moth, 
curculio and “borers” and are not like- 
ly to underestimate the difficulty of 
dealing with these insects, but the con- 
trol of these is mere child’s play com- 
pared with the ceaseless and desper- 
ate warfare which the San Jose Scale 
compels, 

The codlin moth or the curculio may 
be entirely neglected and the orchard- 
ist still gets some good fruit, or dur- 
ing some years even a good crop of ex- 
cellent fruit, whereas, if the scale once 
secures a foothold in the orchard, 
treatment must be given—not once, but 
from three to eight times each year— 
or the fruit becomes worthless and: the 
orchard is doomed in the end. 

Under such circumstances to advise 
orchardists to “stop talking about leg- 
islation and accept the fact,” without 
offering any better remedy than to 
“give their attention to their individual 
orchards,” is not simply childish but 
well nigh criminal, This is the way to 

, destroy that public opinion without 
which the best laws will be ineffective, 
or even worse than useless. Too much 
dependence must not be placed on leg- 
islation, but in fighting the San Jose 
Scale, and especially in keéping it out 
of a district or preventing its spread, 
pro legislation seems to be impera- 
ive. 

Whatever may be the opinions of 
Profs. Bailey and Smith as to horti- 
cultural “bugbears” it is safe to say 
that neither of them would advocate 
the repeal of all laws relating to the 
control and spread of insect pests and 
plant diseases. In Prof, Smith’s latest 
bulletin on the scale (No. 125 N. J. 
Expt. Station), dated Nov. 27, 1897, the 
following significant expressions occur: 
“All hope of exterminating the insect 
in New Jersey must be abandoned.” 
“I wish to make it distinctly under- 
stood that I consider the San Jose or 
pernicious scale the worst and most 
destructive insect pest that has ever 
appeared in New Jersey.” “It will be 
necessary if New Jersey nurseries are 
not to be shut out from trading in 
states requiring certificates, that some 
provision be made by the legislature 
for such examinations of nurseries and 
hursery stock as may be deemed de- 
sirable.” * * * “There is no doubt 
that the careful fruit-grower who 
keeps down pests on his own land suf- 
fers greatly from the neglect of the 
careless neighbor * * * who main- 
tains a breeding place for pests that 
must be dealt with by others.” * * * 
“A statute directly imposing the duty 
of keeping down plant pests upon all 
plant-growers, under reasonable penal- 
ties, would probably be in place. Un- 
der such an act, providing a salaried 
official, insects like the San Jose Scale 
could be located and farmers advised, 
while careless or willfully neglectful 
individuals could be made responsible 
for the consequences of their neglect.” 

Michigan has an act touching the 
San Jose Scale which may not be per- 
fect, but is far better than nothing, 
and which can be enforced and is being 
enforced, with the aid of a competent 
inspector, and backed by public opin- 
ion. Better the law if possible at the 
next session of the legislature, throw 
all possible safeguards about the re- 
gions not yet infested, use all possible 
means to blot out the scale where it 
has gained a hold, but do not for a 
moment imagine that this scale is any- 
thing less of a scourge because it has 
been called a “bugbear.” 


WALTER B.. BARROWS, 
Consulting Entomologist Expt. Station. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 





WE wish to direct the attention of our readers 
to the announcement of the Fairview Seed Farm, 
Rose Hill, New York, which makes its first ap- 
ee for the season of 1898 with this issue. 

t will be observed that the ad. contains some ex- 
traordinary offers in the way of special collec- 
tions of seeds and tubers. Their new Mortgage 
Lifter Potato is well spoken of and should prove of 
special value to our readers. Every farmer or 
gardener should have an experimental plot where 
new varieties may be tested each season. Man 
of the best standard sorts of fruits, berries ana 
vegetables have been given to the publie in this 
way. Tr. ry this new collection; it does not cost 
much and may result ia much profit to you. 





If you feel weak, dulland discouraged you will 
find ‘a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do you 
wonderful good. 





Che Poultry Dard. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

J. S. S. asks (1) What would be a 
proper daily ration for thirty-five Leg- 
horn pullets? (2) Would cooked beans 
be good to mix in the morning mash? 
(3) The cause of feather pulling, its 
effects, and what will cure it? 

In answer to question No. 1 I would 
say the amount would vary according 
to the condition of the fowls. I should 
think that eight quarts of soft feed 
would be enough to feed the thirty-five 
pullets. : 

2. Yes; cooked beans are excellent 
for a morning mash when mixed with 
bran, about one-third beans, and fed 
warm. In feeding hens the feeder 
must use his own judgment as to the 
amount to be fed, as he does not want 
to feed any more than will be eaten 
up at once, and if fed twice a day it 
is enough for laying hens. I feed 
corn about 3 p. m., and that gives 
them time ‘to scratch in the straw, 
which is always in the fowl house. 

8. This question is a corker, for 
Leghorns are very apt to pull feathers. 
The cause is, I believe, idleness, and 
if they can be made to work they will 
not pull feathers. We nail salt pork 
upon the side of the fowl house and 
let them pick it, and they sometimes 
stop pulling feathers. It is one of 
the worst habits that a hen can get 
into. If J. S. S. will keep his hens 
scratching after some of his millet 
seed the will find it will soon put a 
stop to this bad habit. 

Mrs. T. M. Southworth, Allen, Mich., 
writes that she intends building a new 
poultry house in the spring, and says 
she wants it for eight or ten pens, and 
also wishes to run a trough or pipe 
the entire length of the house for wa- 
tering the fowls. She asks if any one 
of the many readers of The Farmer 
thas had a house similar to the one she 
wants to build. If so she wishes 
they would let her know through The 
Farmer. In regard to the plan she 
speaks of, she will only have to ex- 
tend the house to sixty feet instead of 
forty feet long. This will make 
enough room for the ten pens she 
wants. The piping of the house must 
be done either with open troughs or 
a pipe with holes cut into it. Some 
years ago I was traveling’in Ohio, and 
stopped off at Toledo to see a poultry 
man, and he had a house made upon 
the same plan as Mrs. S. wants, But 
he had holes cut into the pipe for the 
fowls to drink out of. He would 
turn it on at noon and they would 
drink, and then he would turn it off 
at six o’clock in winter. In summer 
he allowed it to run all the time, and 
it emptied into the tank at the barn. 
His pipe was 1%-inch gas pipe. The 
slots cut into it were about one inch 
wide and four inches long.This was in 
every pen, and it was about one foot 
above the floor. I asked ‘him if it ever 
froze. He said the did not allow it to 
freeze, as he shut it off before it would 
get cold enough to freeze. His wind- 
mill was about ten rods from his fowl 
house; but the distance does not mat- 
ter, as it can be piped almost any dis- 
tance. The tank for his ducks and 
geese could be so arranged as to take 
the water from the pipe before it goes 
to the ground. The water should not 
be allowed to settle around the fowl 
house, but should be carried away far 
enough to be out of reach of the fowls. 

In The Farmer of January 27th, 
page 97, a correspondent from Tekon- 
sha writes that he hag a poultry house 
that has at present an earth floor of 
sand, which works up and gets filthy; 
besides the cannot have a good scratch- 
ing place for his fowls, and he wishes 
to improve the present floor or replace 
it with some other kind. This is just 
the kind of floor I have in my fowl 
house, and I do not want any other 
kind. We admit that it will get filthy 
if not kept clean; but I keep straw in 
my fowl house all the time, throw the 
grain into this straw, and the fowls 
seratch for it. If J. P. will make his 
perches so that he can clean them out 
every morning he will save lots of filth, 
which often gets into the earth. When 
the straw gets worn out or dirty, we 
take it out and put in new. I think a 
dirt floor is the best if one keeps it 
clean and uses lots of straw. 

In thesame issueof The Farmer Pris- 
cilla Plum gives some excellent advice 
in regard to ventilation, and if carried 
out by breeders they will find they will 
have less trouble with roup than if 
they ‘had open roofs, or any other top 
ventilation. 

Calhoun Co, 





Cc. L. HOGUE. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A GLOOMY VIEW OF THE POUL- 
TRY OUTLOOK. 


I read recently in an agricaltural 
journal that the chief trouble with 
some farmers and live stock men was 
their lack of ambition. Isn’t that logic 
for you? That may be true of some 
poultrymen, but the thought forces it- 
self uppermost in my mind, how much 
ambition must a man have to be suc- 
cessful financially in the poultry busi- 
ness? 

I am somewhat of a poultry crank 
and inclined to look on the bright side 
of the question, but I must confess 
that right in the times of great busi- 
ness improvement and commercial ac- 
tivity they tell us about, it is a mighty 
discouraging outlook for the farmer’s 
hennery. 

In the last few years,of depression 
everybody has been looking for some 
specialty, and it has been the fashion 
for the papers to boom the poultry 
business as a remedy for all evils. It 
has been boomed by the poultry jour- 
nals, the agricultural press and the 
newspapers; and the cheap farm pa- 
pers have shouted its praises until the 
rush for poultry yards and stock is sec- 
ond only to the rush for the Klondike, 
and many of the investors compare fa- 
vorably with the average Klondiker. 
Now what is the result? It is said the 
American farmers overdo everything 
they undertake and I think it is true 
in this case. The pencil farmers said 
it could not be overdone. The large 
poultry farms have sprung up on every 
hand with an immense capacity. The 
incubators and brooders next put ip 
an appearance and brought forth chick- 
ens in mushroom fashion, and played 
the same havoe with the markets that 
the self-binder did with the wheat 
market. 

It may be I am lacking in ambition, 
but if we succeed in raising a fair crop 
of fowls next summer I should like to 
have somebody point cut to me any 
chance for improvement in next year’s 
market. 

In the long run I think the general 
farmer will be driven to the wall and 
out, and it will no longer be profitable 
for him to keep fowls except for home 
consumption, and the business will 
drift into the hands of the fanciers, 
who own large poultry farms and make 
breeding of high grade stock a_ spe- 
cialty. 

ELMER STARK. 

Oakland Co., Mich. 





Charcoal pounded fine and mixed 
with the food of fattening turkeys is 
very beneficial to the birds. Its ab- 
sorbent qualities enables it to take up 
gases generated by fermenting food, 
and in this way it exercises a bene- 
ficial effect upon the process of diges- 
tion. 
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Vegetables 


can be raised at a profit, and 
the yield enlarged, if properly 
fertilized. Most fertilizers do 
do not contain enough 


Potash. 


Vegetables need plenty of pot- 
ash—at least 10% — besides 
the phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen. 


Write for our books which tell all about 
fertilizers. They are free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York 








Garden and Floral 
GUIDE 18098. 


FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS, 


The Busy Man’s Catalogue and the Ladies’ Gardener 
and Adviser, The only one containing full Descrip- 
tions and Directions for planting and culture; so com- 
a condensed, classified, and indexed, that 


je who runs may read. Many illustrations from na- 
ture. Colored plates of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, 
Tuberous Begonias, Golden Day Lily, Cactus Dah- 
lias, Day-break Asters, Beautifully embossed 
cover. 120large pages completely filled with 
honest illustrations. SPECIAL OFFER: 
Three Rambler Roses, white, yellow, 
crimson, and the Guide, only 
vel 
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END order for Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 13. 
POLAND-' AS always on ‘hand. Get 1898 
catalogue. EH. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, exclusively. Extra 
good cockerels for a Prices $1.50 each, two 
for $2.50. FRANK H. OLIN, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Bs beautiful Barred P. Rocks, exclusively. 
High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin and 
Conger strains. Cockerels ay 50 to $2.50. Special rates 
on pens and trios. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 
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Restimoninis by 
$10 CASH (100 Egg Size) ON TRIAL $11. “2 hatebes 
from $10 machine, 86 and 99 chicks from 100 eggs each.” Mrs. 
F. Vollrath, Lockport, Il. Send 4c for No. 99 catalogue of 


ae S5ones. Buekeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0, 
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My new Seed and Plant Book for 98 
contains everything good, old or new. 
Hundreds of illustrations. Four col- 
ored plates. Full of business cover to 
cover. Pronounced by all, the Brightest 
and Best Book of the Year. 

Mailed free to all who mention where F 3 


they saw this advertisement. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JAPAN PLUMS. #4 assortment” of trees and 
plants. Catalog free. Priceslow. Address The Geo. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 
All correspondence for this Department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 











President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 


. M. Pierce, Elva. 


Secretary-Treasu 5 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, North New- 


lL. Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, 


Pierce, Eiva, Mich. 








FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE OCOMPANIES—RE-INSUR- 
ING. 





One of the unexplainable things in 
the history of Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance companies in this State, is 
the fact that so many of them—more 
than three-fourths—originally made no 
provision in their charter or application 
contract for re-insuring their risks. 
The charter and application contract 
without this provision, constituted a 
sort of continuous contract, dependent 
only on the payment of the annual dues 
by the insured. As a result many of 
the companies carried hundreds of 
risks for twenty or more years after the 
survey was first made, with absolutely 
no readjustment of the amount of in- 
surance to conform with the deprecia- 
tion in the value of the property. It 
became a common occurrence to find 
farm buildings insured for $1,200 
which were not worth $500, and not 
infrequent to find abandoned houses 
which were almost absolutely worth- 
less, insured for from $500 to $800. 

The result of this careless manage- 
ment was precisely what might have 
been expected, and fires became so fre- 
quent with this class of property that 
many of the companies have been 
driven, in self-protection, to amend 
their charter by inserting a re-insuring 
clause. However, not a few of the 
old companies are still neglecting this 
vital matter in successful insurance, 
and their annually increasing assess- 
ment rate bears evidence to the fact. 
The present Commissioner of Insur- 
ance has wisely taken a hand in this 
matter and is insisting on reform in 
flagrant cases. 

We firmly believe that every Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance company 
in this State, which has not already 
done so, should at the earliest possible 
opportunity provile in its charter for 
the re-insuring of all property every 
five years. The expense would be 
only nominal when compared with the 
saving which would result. The com- 
panies which have already adopted 
this policy have been able to re-survey, 
re-appraise, and re-insure their risks for 
twenty-five ceats per thousand dollars. 
The saving in a single year’s assess- 
ments would pay it twice over. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





A NEW CLUB. 
The South Leoni Farmers’ Club 
held a very interesting meeting at the 
home of L. A. Cooley. The presence 
of twenty-nine members at this, ‘the 
second meeting of our organization, 
and the hearty interest manifested, 
give promise of a strong working club. 
After a short literary program the 
club entered upon an animated discus- 
sion of the question, “Resolved, That 
women should have the full right of 
suffrage.” A noticeable feature of the 
discussion was that five out of the 
seven speakers on the affirmative were 
gentlemen, while six of the ten nega- 
tive advocates were ladies. The Ques- 
tion Box elicited an interchange of 
opinions and experiences on various 
agricultural subjects, and the club ad- 
journed with pleasant anticipations of 
our next meeting. 
MRS. A. BE. CLEMENT, Sec. 
Jackson Co. 
GRAND BLANC FARMERS’ CLUB. 
This club held its regular meeting at 
Davis’ Hall. A very able paper, sub- 
ject, “Relation of Our People to Taxa- 
tion,” was read by Supervisor Edwin 
Rust. He said: Never before have all 
classes taken so active an interest in 
the different issues before the people. 
Whether under high or low tariff, city 
property is increasing in value while 
farm property is depreciating. Taxes 
should be levied according to people’s 
means and not according to their ne- 
cessities. Believes“in the freedom of 
all, before the nation and our God. 
Thought the Wilson bill was right and 
just. If every person would give an 


honest statement there would be no 
trouble in equalizing taxation. 

Mrs. Eames read a paper outlining 
what she thought would be some of 
the work of the coming year that 
might profitably be taken up. She rec- 
ommended taking up the work on the 
farm one month ahead, such as the ex- 
termination of noxious weeds. Thought 
it a good plan to use the topics sug- 
gested by the Association, and spend- 
ing a part of the time at each meeting 
discussing the same. At this point 
President Stuart arrived, who objected 
to going in company with anyone. 
Said Grand Blane Club was capable of 
running its own affairs,even to our own 
institutes. Thought. the State appro- 
priation was a farce. It took money 
from all and put it into the pockets of 
a few who were more interested in the 
money than in the farmers. It seems 
the general opinion is that not quite 
the just course is being pursued re- 
garding the management of the insti- 
tutes. Rey. Preston talked on Decora- 
tion day and its observance. He 
thought it should be perpetuated. Some 
suggested making it a day for remem- 
bering all our dead. After discussion 
for and against, club adjourned. 

M. S. EAMES, Cor. Sec. 


Genesee Co. 
OAK GROVB CLUB. 


At our January meeting, held with 
Mr. and Mrs. George Harmon, we had 
the pleasure of having with us_ the 
president of our State association. A 
paper, “How best to make our club a 
success,” by Mrs. J. Parsons, contain- 
ed these ideas: Our meetings should 
be opened with prayer; we should be 
true to our principles; each one should 
be ready to do the work assigned to 
him, and be ready to freely discuss 
all questions brought before the club. 
Others suggested that keeping in 
touch with other clubs would help to 
this end. Under “Mistakes in Farm- 
ing,” the following were noted: Get- 
ting in a hurry and not properly pre- 
paring soil; selling stock too hurriedly, 
before it is properly prepared for mar- 
ket; not holding produce for good 
prices when possible; not having a 
bank account. Others thought a bet- 
ter plan to sell stock or crops wien 
they are ready for market. 

All agreed with E. Wilson in a pa- 
per on “Gardening,” that it is a fine 
thing for farmers to have a good gar- 
den with plenty of fruit. Our asso- 
ciational president, Mr. Cook, gave us 
a short talk on club work, which all 
enjoyed. The club meets in Febru- 
ary, with Mr. and Mrs, Strouch. . 
Shiawassee Co. SECRETARY. 

TECUMSEH FARMERS’ UNION. 

At the meeting with John Cadamas 
on January 21, the following questions 
were considered: Can a teacher be 
compelled to teach branches above the 
eighth grade in country schools? No 
one answered definitely, but the opin- 
ion was expressed that it could not be 
done. How much must a man re- 
ceive over the purchase price to make 
lamb feeding profitable? When 
lambs are high they can be fed for 
less, but as a rule one dollar per cwt. 
should be calculated on. What does 
it cost to produce a pound of butter? 
Mr. Pomeroy thought that with the 
improved methods, and by producing 
most of his own feed, ten or twelve 
cents would cover the cost. Which is 
the cheapest fertilizer, clover, barn- 
yard manure, or commercial fertilizer? 
Opinions seem divided between clover 
and barnyard manure. Buckwheat 
plowed under has been- known to be 
attended with excellent results. The 
club will meet in two weeks with John 
Van Vleet. 

L. H. M’CONNELL, Cor. Sec. 


Lenawee Co. 
HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


The January meeting of the club was 
hel@ at the residence of James .Mar- 
shall, on the 15th inst., with a very 
large attendance. 

First in order of business were the 
interesting and instructive reports of 
the State Association by our delegates, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Baker, followed by 
remarks on the same by N. Leonard 
and H. Gaunt. 

Resolutions on the death of Mrs. J. 8. 
Nichols were read and adopted: 

A legislative committee of three 
was appointed consisting of Messrs. 
Buell, Morse and Pickett. 

The feature of the program was an 
excellent paper by E. F. Wood on “In- 
tellectual, Moral and Social Develop- 
ment.” ‘The principal thoughts pre- 
sented were along the lines of happi- 
ness and self-control. He contended 
that the way to obtain happiness was 
to make others happy and looking on 
the bright side of life; that no man 
could reach the highest pinnacle of 





success in any business until he learns 





the secret of self-control. One of the 
greatest elements of success in: the 
lives. of many men is their ability ‘to 
handle men, and no man can do this 
successfully till ‘he can handle himself. 

The question “What are the pros- 
pects for the farmer for the coming 
year?” was opened by Mr. Morse, who 
thought the prospects were good. 
Wheat at the present time is looking 
fair and prices are better. Tihe supply 
of beans is large and the price will 
probably be low. Mr. Buell: The in- 
crease in population is greater accord- 
ingly than is the increase in the 
amount of produce raised, and that fact 
will soon make better prices. Mr. 
Baker: A great deal depends on man- 
ner of farming. There shoulud be a 
diversity of crops. Foreign nations 
depend largely on us. There may be 
money in raising wool, and beets for 
sugar, as the country is short on both. 

Mr. Wood: The wheat acreage is de- 
creasing each year while consump- 
tion is increasing. County Clerk 
Harris: The work of the farmers’ 
club is not what it ought to be. They 
wander too far from farm sgsub- 
jects. Have sat here for four hours 
while less than half an hour has been 
used in discussing anything that per- 
tains to farming. Mr. Waterbury, in 
auswering Mr. Harris, said that people 
had a mistaken idea that the clubs 
were dormant. The program should 
be varied, as continual discussion on 
one subject makes it threadbare. 

The February meeting occurs on the 
19th proximo at the home of §. T. 
Morse. 

SYLVIA I. GAUNT, 

Oakland Co. -Cor. Sec. 

SOUTH HENRIETTA CLUB. 

Election of officers was the principal 
feature of the day, at the largely at- 
tended meeting of this club, held with 
Frank Olney, in January. Officers 
elected: President, Montel Harrison; 
vice-president, James Jordon; secre- 
tary, Horace McClure; corresponding 
secretary, Lettie Palmer. 

Our delegate to the State association 
gave a very pleasing report. The 
question to be discussed at the home 
of Jack Harrington, in February, is 
“Can a woman successfully combine 
home and public life?’ 

Jackson Co. LETTIE PALMER, Reporter. 
EXETER FARMERS’ CLUB, 

The January meeting of this club 
was held at the home of J. J. Lauten- 
schlager. Subject, “What is the best 
and cheapest method of heating our 
dwellings?” The leader, Mr. Lauten- 
schlager, had experience with wood 
and coal, and thought coal was the 
cheapest. Others thought a furnace 
and wood was the best. An interest- 
ing selection, “The Independent Farm- 
er,” was read by Mrs. Herkimer. The 
club adjourned to meet at H. H. Herk- 
imer’s in February. 

MRS. B. G. KNAGGS, Cor. Sec. 
Monroe Co. 
HILLSDALE-LENAWEE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Whereas, It appears that the Dairy 
and Pure Food Commissioner is try- 
ing to enforce the law against coloring 
oleomargarine and selling it for but- 
ter; therefore be it, 

Resolved, That this society thinks 
the law right, and we fully endorse 
the prosecution by the Commissioner 
of the violators of the law. 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the Commissioner, 
and also to The Michigan Farmer.—S. 
E. Cooper, F. D. Alexander, G. H. 
Bump, committee. 

Hillsdale Co. ORIN O’HARROW, Sec. 
RICHMOND AND RILEY FARMERS’ CLUB, 

At the January meeting Dr. Hale 
read a paper on “The Good Roads” 
question, favoring the county road sys- 
tem. The discussion was opened by J. 
Stephenson, followed by R. Gilbert 
and others. A vote taken at the close 
showed that a majority were against 
it, only one farmer voting for it. How- 
ever, it was agreed that the present 
law should be amended so that some- 
one should be responsible for the work 
that pathmasters leave undone. Next 
meeting to be held in the hall at Riley 
Center, February 9. 

MRS, J. STEPHENSON, Cor. Sec. 

St. Clair Co, 

LENNOX AND CHESTERFIELD FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


This club met with John Potts, De- 
cember 31. The question, “Who con- 
tributes more to the success of the 
farm, the farmer or his wife?’ was 
debated. A glowing tribute was paid 
to the mothers of our land. It was ar- 
gued that in addition to manual labor, 
the farmer must exercise his mental 
faculties. Upon him falls the duty of 
conducting all farm operations, which 
contributes more than all else to the 
success of the farm. 

Mr. Russell read a fine article on 





farmers’ clubs, for which he received 
a vote of thanks. Mr. Alvah Myers, a 
veteran farmer of ninety-two years, 
related how he bronght a worn-out 
farm in Macomb county up to a high 
state of productiveness without the 
use of commercial fertilizers, giving as 
an instance a crop of wheat that yield- 
ed 44 bushels per acre. The January 
meeting will be held with W. D. Park- 
er. 
WARREN PARKER, Reporter. 
Maconib Co, 
LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the annual meeting, January 8, 
held at ‘“Shady-Nook,” the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. D. Crispell, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, W. E. Kennedy; vice- 
president, Mrs. Wm. Stall; secretary, 
Mrs. H. D. Witherby; treasurer, B. W. 
Hill; reporter, Mrs. J. D. Crispell. 

The topics for discussion at the Feb- 
ruary meeting will be “Gage’s Finan- 
cial Bill,” ‘Farmers’ Institutes,” and 
the resolutions adopted by the State 
Association. 

The February meeting will be at 
“Pink Street,’ the home of D. H. 
Speer, on the first Saturday of the 
month. 

MRS. J. D. CRISPELL, Reporter. 

Jackson Co. 

BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club met at the home of J. R. 
Carpenter January 12. Despite the 
muddy roads and the _ forbidding 
weather, the house was well filled. 
Called to order by Pres. Mrs. W. W. 
Goff. W. H. Colyer, our delegate te 
the State Association, gave a very in- 
teresting report of that meeting. The 
subject for discussion was “Sugar 
Beet Culture.” The leader, Dr. Mary 
Munson, or Toledo, O., gave in a very 
pleasing manner the history of the in- 
dustry from its beginning in Germany. 
She then gave full directions for the 
raising of the sugar beet, from the 
planting of the seed to the harvest and 
the delivery of-the beets at the re- 
finery. Tests made from sugar beets 
grown in this section show a higher 
rating than in any other section 
known, with one or two exceptions. 
Dr. Munson was kept quite busy for a 
time answering questions. ‘The club 
was very much interested. Quite a 
number think of trying to raise a few 
sugar beets as an experiment the com- 
ing season. One of the members, Har- 
land Clark, was appointed as an agent 
and a contract left in his hands. Dr. 
Munson is interested in the building of 
a $300,000 plant for the making of beet 
sugar in Toled@. ..««. : 

MRS. JOHN LETTER, Cor. Sec. 

Lenawee Co, 

OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The annual meeting convened at R. 
K. Divine’s, January 22. Promptly af- 
ter dinner Pres. W. S. Jones gave the 
eall to order, and the quotation reil- 
eall showed thirty-five persons pres- 
ent. After a quite full literary pro- 
gram the election of officers was en- 
tered upon, the following choice being 
the result: President, A. J. Taylor; 
vice-president, D. M. Garner; secre- 
tary, Mrs. R. K. Divine; press reporter, 
Rev. W. S. Buck; treasurer, J. Tyn- 
dall; crop reporter, H. Lee Wright. Re- 
marks were made by the retiring offi- 
cers and a vote of thanks to them was 
passed. 

Major Light, of Rochester, N. Y., a 
nephew of the host, being present, 
spoke interestingly on the present indi- 
cations of prosperity and the outlook 
for the years to come. 

The February meeting will be held 
with Wm. Casement, of Clarkston, 
when the question for discussion will 
be, ‘““Would the annexation of Hawaii, 
in the likelihood of its affecting the 
beet sugar industry unfavorably, be a 
disadvantage to the United States?” 

Oakland Co. REPORTER. 


HILLSDALE-LENAWEE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. f 


This society met by invitation with 
the Rollin Grange. “Our Orchards” 
was discussed by Wm. King, of Rol- 
lin. He still has faith in apple cul- 
ture. Nothing else will take its place. 
He would begin trimming his trees 
when they are young, and keep them 
trimmed to a shapely head.. He be- 
lieves in spraying, and would fertilize 
and experiment to find out just what 
is needed by trees in different loca- 
tions. He applies 50 pounds of plas- 
ter, 50 of salt, and 2 bushels of ashes 
per acre each year. Discussion devel- 
oped the following ideas: Trim at any 
time when the trees are not frozen. Do 
not plant young trees in an old orchard. 
Cultivate for the benefit of your 
orchards. 

A resolution to support those who 
are trying to enforce the pure food 
laws was adopted. “The Farmer and 
the Grange” was the subject of a pa- 
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per by Henry McWie, who said the 
Grange is supplying an imperative 
need of farm life—that is, sociability 
and less isolation—and that the Grange 
had suggested to lawmakers some of 
our most useful laws. The subject of 

weeds was treated humorously by Por- 
ter Beal. The report of the delegates 
to the State Association was read and 
adopted. “Advantages of Method in 
Housework” was discussed by Mrs. J. 
H. Dayton. Housekeepers should have 
system in doing their work. Should 
not worry or fret. Plan each day’s 
work. Plainly made apparel for house- 
work is economy. A convenient kitch- 
en is a great labor-saver. 


ORIN O’HARROW, Cor. Sec. 
Lenawee Co. 


NORTHEAST VENICE FARMERS CLUB. 

Our January meeting was the round- 
up of our year’s work and time for 
election of officers. It was held at B. 
Angsbury’s. Five families were rep- 
resented at our first meeting and thir- 
teen at our last. Officers.were elected 
as follows: W. H. White, president; 
H. Martin, vice-president; ag E. Law- 
cock, secretary and reporter. It was 
voted to join the State Association, 
and a collection for the purpose was 
taken. 

The township unit system was dis- 
cussed: The general idea was that un- 
der that system the power would be 
taken from the people’s hands, while 
they would have to pay the taxes just 
the same, so they did not favor the 
change. Papers on the following sub- 
jects were read and discussed: “Econ- 
omy on the Farm,” “Woman’s System 
of Work,” and “Should Corn in the 
Ear be Fed Stock on a Full Stomach?” 
Next meeting at the home of J. E. 
Laweock. 

Shiawassee Co. J. E. LAWCOCK, Sec. 
BRIGHTON FARMUBRS’ CLUB. 

The January meeting held at the 
home of Franklin Smith was well at- 
tended. J. W. Hilton, delegate to the 
State Association, gave his report. 

An excellent paper by F. Bidwell fol- 
lowed, on “Benefits of Farmers’ 
Clubs.”” Mr. Coe thought them a ben- 
efit in a great many ways, even more 
than we can tell. Rev. Huyser said 
the farmers lead an isolated life, but 
they should band together to protect 
themselves and their interests. Mr. 
Tooly said the Association has built a 
ship for us to ride in—it has got to be 
launched—how are we going to move 
it? Let us all be united and push 
ahead. H. F. Maltby, of Green Oak, 
extended an invitation to the Brighton 
Club to meet with them January 14th 
to help organize a club in that town- 
ship. 


MRS. H. E. FOOTE, Cor. Sec. 
Livingston Co. 


NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The January meeting was held at 
the home of Albert Conrad. The house 
was full to_overflowing with members 
of the club and invited guests. Retir- 
ing President Philip Kline gave a very 
interesting report of the State Associa- 
tion, which was well received. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
Thomas Cooling, president; Mrs. J. C. 
Curtis, vice-president; Mrs. J. O. 
Marks, secretary; Miss Stella Daven- 
port, corresponding secretary. 

Mrs. J. C. Curtis read a paper on 
“Home and Home Influence.” The one 
thing most essential is to cultivate a 
spirit of politeness and respect among 
its members. 

This paper was only a part of a very 
fine program rendered. The question 
that brought out the most discussion 
was, “Are the people demanding a re- 
form in our present school system?” 
Peter Patchel thought not. He said 
that when the people speak they do so 
in mass conventions or by chosen rep- 
resentatives. He had not heard of any 
such movement, but now and then in- 
dividual criticism. County Organizer 
Frank Whelan and J. J. Whelan spoke 
quite eloquently on the question. They 
said that the need of the hour was to 
build up and maintain the _ district 
school and to do more for it and less 
for universities and colleges that were 
beyond the reach of the common peo- 
ple. They denounced in strong terms 
the township unit system that some 
educators were trying to fasten upon 
the people. 

PETER PATCHEL, Cor. Sec. 

Shiawassee Co, 

NORTH PLAINS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The interest and, pleasure of this 
meeting was increased by the pres- 
ence of members from Central and 
Highland and Hartland Clubs. 

“Borrowing, Lending and Helping 
One Another,” apaper read by the presi- 
dent, was full of good thoughts. The 
kindness shown him when he first 
started in life had ever been remem- 
vered and had helped him todo to others 





as he had been done by. He thought 
our lives would. be all the better by 
“passing on the kindness shown to 
us.” Paper read by Mrs. C. Graves, 
“Should Spectators Be Allowed in the 
Courtroom?” She said most decided- 
ly, No. 

Mrs. J. F. Dallzell gave some good 
advice on “cake making.” She al- 
ways warms the flour, always creams 


-the butter and sugar together, ete. 


Question Box: ‘‘What is being done in 
the town about the black knot in 
plums?” J. F. Dallzell said it had been 
attended to in the west end of the 
town. R. Smith had seen it in the 
east part, and the middle had been 
neglected. ‘What reply shall we make 
to A. J. Brown in relation to his com- 
munication received last week in re- 
gard to beans grown last year for the 
defunct firm?’ G. W. Germain said 
he would not recognize A. J. B. enough 
to reply. N. B. Hayes said he had 
sent Brown a sample. 

G. F. Stone made some remarks on 
the work of the club for the last year, 
and asked the Central Club and others 
to join with the North Plains Club at 
their next regular meeting, February 
10th. H. J. DeGarmo, of Highland, 
made some general remarks. 

Ionia Co. H., Cor. Sec. 

BURTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The January meeting was held at 
the residence of George T. Mason. The 
topic for general discussion, “Is it ad- 
visable to adopt the township unit 
system of schools?” was introduced by 
Mr. Bristol, our County Commissioner 
of Schools. He defined the “unit sys- 
tem” of both school: and taxation and 
gave a concise history of the movye- 
ment in the different states, also the 
opinions of eminent gentlemen on both 
sides of the question.. Mr. Rose, who 
is enthusiastically in favor of the unit 
system of schools, followed. He be- 
lieves the system to be both desirable 
and practicable, and that if it were 
once established it would meet with 
universal approval, Mr. Bendall said, 
the system of the district schools as 
it now exists is the better plan, where 
the children are under the more im- 
mediate home influence; that when 
the children were old enough and suf- 
ficiently advan¢ed in their studies, 
they could go from home to the higher 
school. The expense of abandoning 
the old school buildings and of build- 
ing the new, the expense of the teach- 
ers compared with the present meth- 
od, the expense and means of convey- 
ing the children to and from the school 
were all thoroughly canvassed, with 
the approval and disapproval about 
equally divided among those who took 
part in the discussion. The township 
unit system of taxation met with gen- 
eral approval. 

L. S. Bowles gave a review of Agri- 
cultural College Bulletins Nos. 146 and 
147 on bacteria and the dairy and the 
pasteurization of milk. In conclusion 
he emphasized the necessity of strict 
cleanliness in connection with the 
dairy in all its departments. He said 
the milker may add much to the con- 
tamination of milk by means of dirty 
hands and clothes, and that there is 
no part of the handling of milk that 
needs revolutionizing more than the 
process of milking. 

The reports of those of our club who 
attended the State Association were 
very flattering. Representative Shep- 
ard, delegate, said the meeting was 
the largest and most enthusiastic of 
any meeting previously held. 

The semi-annual election of officers 
resulted as follows: L. S. Bowles, pres- 
ident; F. H. Rush, vice-president; Ber- 
tha Shepard, secretary. 

S. GUILFORD, Cor, Sec. 

Shiawassee Co. 

CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB. / 

This club held its January meeting 
with Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Hubbard, 
with most of the members present. 
The report of the delegate to the State 
Association was heard and discussed. 
Thomas Cochran read a paper on 
“Farm Fences,” which was thoroughly 
discussed. This is a question of con- 
siderable importance to farmers and 
all were much interested. Some of the 
members would recommend none but 
Page woven wire fence, and said if it 
was more expensive at first it was the 
cheapest in the end. Some thought 
there were other wire fences equally 
as good, and less expensive; while 
some thought barb wire answered the 
purpose of keeping stock in fields, and 
had never had stock injured by it. 
Others asked what they should do 
with the stone on their farms; and the 
answer was to sink them in low 
ground and cover with earth. 

Dr. J. L. Parmeter read a paper, 
“What Makes People Nervous?’ This 





paper was discussed by both ladies 
and gentlemen, and considerable talk 
in regard to the effect of tobacco upon 
the nervous system ensued. The next 
meeting of the club will be held at the 
home of C. P. Grover on Feb. 12th. 


MRS. J. L. PARMETER, Reporter. 
Jackson Co. 


WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club held a pleasant and profit- 
able meeting at the home of C. R. Cook 
on January 25th. The question, “Which 
is the best method to pursue 
te get farmers to organize “clubs?” 
was thoroughly discussed. Mr. 
Flummerfelt said everyone should 
put their shoulder to the wheel 
and inform the others of the 
amount of good the farmers’ clubs are 
doing. The other members agreed 
with him. Next came the question, 
“Which does the most to. produce 
crime, poverty, wealth or ignorance?’ 
Many good thoughts were expressed 
on this subject. We in the country 
know very little of the crime brought 
about by the poverty-stricken class of 
our city slums. _Wealth—or the ambi- 
tion for wealth—was thought by many 
to be the leading cause. Many instanc- 
es were remembered where crime 
was covered by money. One remark- 
ed that a man was a better citizen for 
being wealthy, all other things about 
him being right. 

Next came the question, “Do plants 
and flowers have an influence in the 
home?” Two very excellent papers 
were read showing decidedly that they 


did. 
MRS. L, W. FISHER, Cor. See. 
Oakland Co. 


VASSAR FARMERS’ CLUB. 

We met January 20th at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Thurston. Al- 
though the day was very unpleasant, 
raining nearly all the forenoon, there 
was a very good attendance, showing 
the interest felt in the work. 

An excellent article entitled ‘The 
Right Kind of Living’ was read by 
Mrs. H. L. Green. 

Cc. S. Johnson gave an excellent re- 
port of the State Association, after 
which we were highly entertained 
with a paper by Mrs. J. A. Wellemyre, 
entitled “The Farmer’s Wife of One 
Hundred Years Ago and To-day.” 
This paper showed careful preparation 
and was a beautiful word-picture of 
pioneer in contrast with modern coun- 
try life. 

Tuscola Co. M. L. L., Reporter. 

THE ARGONAUT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the January meeting we listened 
to a report from our delegate to the 
State Association, Hon. A. N. Kim- 
mis, who gave the club a word-picture 
of the Associational work from the 
beginning of the first session until its 
final adjournment. The report was a 
satisfactory one, the club accepting 
without discussion. 

Oakland Co. COR. SEC. 
MILFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Massam Pearson was well filled with 
members and friends of Milford Farm- 
ers’ Club on January 5th. An invita- 
tion from the Brighton Farmers’ Club 
was received to attend an institute to 
be held at Brighton, after which a re- 
port of the delegate to the State As- 
sociational meeting was given. He re- 
ported about one hundred clubs repre- 
sented with a membership of from 
twenty to two hundred, with an av- 
erage of about sixty. 

The question, “Resolved, That the 
law is unjust to the widow in the di- 
vision of property at the husband’s 
death,” was discussed and a portion of 


the law read. 
ALLIB I. McCOLL, Cor. Sec. 
Oakland Co. 
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Fioods 
tongue, gas in the stomach, 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla- 
Ask your iicawdie 
dealer. 
Vedat BICYCLE $6 


As you sit by your warm fire 
on cold winter nights, has it ever 
occurred to you that your horses, 
hens, cows, and other stock may 
be suffering from the cold? 

Don’t you know that your chick- 
ens will grow faster, that your hens 
will lay more eggs, your cows re- 
quire less grain, and will give more 
milk it kept warm and comfort- 
able ; that your horses will be more 
active and do more work if pro- 
tected from the cold? 

You ask what will keep the cold 
out? We advise you to cover the 
sides and roofs of. your outbuild- 
ings with Veponset Waterproof Red 
Rope Fabric. It is very inexpen- 


‘sive,—-costs only one cent per 


square foot at the factory, includ- 
ing nails and tin caps for putting 
it on,—and it is as wind-proof, 
water-proof, and frost-proof as 
shingles or clapboards. Neponset 
must not be confounded with or- 
dinary tarred and building paper 
which quickly rots when exposed 
to the weather. 

Neponset Black Building Paper, 
for inside lining, is water and air 
tight, and very inexpensive. Your 
“ae can miput it on. 


>— Fall particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
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Carpet Stretcher & Tacker? 


Sells itself, Write at once for terms and 
cartoon Cir. and canvass s year locality, the 
~- retcher works 





Sheller. Every Mch. Guar. Good _— 
Address GODDARD & qLLEN CO. 207 State ‘St. BELOIT, Wis. ¢ 








EARN $35 WE WANT RELIABLE MEN 


in every locality, local or traveling, 
A WEEK. to introduce a new discovery and 
look after our advertising No ex- 


iS chieeatarianenaminteneiaanial 
perience needful. Steady employment. Salary or 
commission. $6500 a month and $250 a day ex- 


. Boas a oe in any bank at start if 
N. ¥. 











THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis uis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and pag oes tourists write 
R. G D. F. & P. A. 
9 Fort St. Geww (Hammond Bailaing. ) 























When writ 
tion Michigan 
Cure sick headache, bad 
taste in the mouth, coated hed 4 i S 
distress and indigestion. Do 
not weaken, but have tonic effect. 25 cents, 
pao stick Bape cake MAJOR'S RUBBER CEMENT. 
a substitute. ——— 
LANE’S Siost Sack Car- 
Makers Lane Bros., 
Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
ho will 
a ste Ot c our r BIG hp 928- 
PAGE 1898 CATALOGUES. 


“ GUARANTEED 
at $13.95, $19.75 aad $22. 50. YOU DUN’T PAY FOR BICY- 
CLE << after you zet it. WRITK TO-DAY for SPECIAL 
SEARS ROEBUCK a GO.\tre.] CHICAGO iLbe 
im . 
: (Sears, Roobuck & Co. thoroughly reliable. —Editer.} 








GaAED RUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot, sane of Brush St. Gity office, 84 Wood 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 
Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON Arr. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | t 9:40am 
0:15am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | t 9:06pm 
+ 1:10pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North | .......... 
euceaasen ‘entreal, New York, etc.:.... | * 1:50 p 
320 pm | St. Romeo and Pt. Huren | t 6:00 pm 
*10:40 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45am 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
#12 noon Toronto, Datalo and Now York * 1:60 
pm London and Int. Stations...... 5:30 pm 
+ 6:d pm London and Int Stations...... t 9:05 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
+ 6:55am | Saginaw,G. HavensMilwaukee | t 9:25 pm 
+ 9:15 am | Pontac and int. stations...... ¢ 2:00 pm 
Pies pm | Sagitaw, Lansing s G. wapids | {11:50 am 
: ' WwW, . H 
* 5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | t 3:10am 
+ 8:30 pm Lansing, Ratile Creek & Chica. | * 7:05am 
*10:00 pm | Grand ids, Grand Haven. | * 7:05 am 
Dally exceptSunday. “Dally. {Sunday only. 
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Makes F arming Pay 


Every farr rin every section of the country realizes the need of and wants a machine that will. 
weed and cultivate all crops quickly and cheaply. The Success Anti-clog Weeder will weed cleaner 
and cultivate better than any other tool ever made. It will save more labor and money, and produce 
bigger crops than any other farm implement ever invented. With it a big boy and a horse can do 
more and better work than 20 men could do with hand hoes. With the help of 


Hallock’s SUCCESS 2%: WEEDER 


you can do your work better and easier all the season—prepare the ground for planting, harrow 


in grain and grass seed, weed and cultivate. 


_ ‘The Success Anti-clog Weeder is the best tool I have ever used on my asparagus beds to clean out small a “ne the 
Ss farmers about here use it.’’ A. DONALD, Horseheads, N. 




























“‘I have used the Success Weeder on corn and beans, and would not take $25 ba it if I 
could not get another.’’ F. A. BOTSFORD, Byron, Mich. 
— ‘*Please send me 3 more Success Weeders at once. My boy went over 15 acres of corn 
(most flexible) y DOy 
. steel teeth; won't clog. and beets this afternoon at an immense saving of time and labor.’’ » 







Two features that 


are possessed by R. H. JONES, Whitesboro, N. Y. 








te gd ‘‘The Success Weeder is the best that I have ever seen, and we have many kindsabout here. Have 
sold all that I ordered.’’ A. YEOMANS, Walworth, N. Y. 

Patent x 

Applted @@F The first order from each town for a Success Weeder 






secures special price and agency. 
Write for terms and particulars. Give name of county. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box 806, YORK, PA. 
















Beware of Infringements. 





















































Prof. F. W. Wi 


of the U: e 4 oi Wisconsin, neatly ep into a volume 


a So, stamp = Iron 
ge Pivot eel Cultivator as a sensible ma- 
— ne mg even 3 working by 4 ——- VICTOR ay 
and irregular rows, or for crops on ies, ‘ : 
der the Sil When cose. careful work is to be done em_| Dise Har. rows 
eve tg ap oem laammaaa among small plants, it is as safe as hand Represent unsurpassed harrow value. 
ane ae 79 pewer and forty times faster. A leader among the famous Si tha They pulverize equally well fail 
“sf BOOK ON SHAGE’ I A I 1 t or spring el land, 
ron ge mp emen Ss : “uit — ee Bw f 


for the farm and garden. Turned by a touch, it does nodamage. Built It will turn corn 





stubble intoa good 





of 195 pages and now being. on moat Token . a Hens of steel, it does not break. Fully described in the handsome Iron Age Book for 
- Saren, O., Sy = Eg ly the best cubano": 1898, which is sent free on request, and which contains s hundred money- a Be hints. : x . ast We for 
the 7 bject. It Re ae i Sis BATEMAN MANUFACTURING ©0., Bo: 185 Urenloch, N. 3- a : eeteeiities oats. Isis the 
ii Silage. 1V—Feeding of Silage. | 
V— Comparison 4 nioe and other Feeds. 








rorri FITTING | CORN GROUND. ¢ 


Made 4, 5,6,7 and 8 feet wide. All Steel 
except tongue. Double Levers—easily 
setatany angle. Hasacenter sheph outs 


Vi—The Silo 
and many valuable a — co a ee rations 
for feeding stock. They are going rapidly. 

itis 7 Write for a copy 























on) LVER mec 60. © allthe ground. Scraper to each 
= 8s eee KEYSTONE 
Force Feed 






e represent a line of unusual merit when it 
comes te sow- 


Potato Machinery iM LT, an Equal. 



































=) Sn The line embraces Potato Cutters, Weeders, Two and Four Row Sprayers, Potato Diggers and Serters. ing all kinds of 
See: Every Machine the Best that Long Experience, a broad- 
Slei0% “ae eet Mechanic: al Skill and Good Materlal can Make. rie on 
T/H. P. e use of this line of machinery brings the cost of producing © Stubbl 
; (Sold with or without Elevator.) a potato crop oe a a — for : e FREE Siastentes sa _~ niga they fit “every CAPA 
ue. Herein are em e e secrets 0 otato Success. 2 son lich. juirement. 

‘ For EVERY VARIETY of WORK | Stalog ors — : : Positive force feed and durability. With 
~ Have conical shaped ders. Diff r or without Grass Seed attachment. This 
£ ent from all other mills. Handiest to :- : E YO STUMPS TO GET Ri D Oo Fé ? machine is 11 feet wide—low, strong and 
g eperate and Lightest Running. close to the work. = 
« 

(Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) " Keystone Steel Lever Har- | 
® : 
= D.N.P.BOWSHER CO. South Bend. Ind 2 AERCU LES ow ER. made in 2, 3 and 4 sections, 60 to 











pO IT SAFELY, SURELY, A) 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR i AND 
IF HE WANTS TO PUT YoU OFF WITH 


wage |” ills THe HERGULES POWDER COMPANY, 


And make no failures. Posi- ; isi * | 
- mal Rte a, ¥ a = and dat 
OU REQUIRE: E 


Wy wt at 













KEYSTONE MFG. cCo., * 
ie River St. re ILL. 




















WE GUARANTEE 













T ¥i 
LOOMIS & HYMAN , Oar a peo 3 sone: more of hay in 10 hours gin ees - 
Ours is The Most Complete poe 


Department Nursery in the U.§ s. 


supply all oll yours wants from Flower “We. Veg 


of the leading Seed, Plant ang Tree © 
which will be mailed 









SAW,.YOUR WOOD 


“AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, gest by mail 
SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS, Be: fei pats ‘Roses, 


arrival and satisfacti aranteed: ress and freight. an yea n- 
houses, 1000 acres. STOR! S & HARRISON CO., Box222Painesvilie, 0. 


Scale eevee eceooeveocece 
BUGGIES, (-<-." 


u Plows ling Coulter, extra, 81.50. 
7 : aoe Harrow, $7.60. Mowers, 
Setincath arms LO oO. D. 
anywhere to anyone with 


rivilege to examine at low- 





With eye pte 

boars. Sen ura. Send fo for FREE eee TmENTS 

FOLDING SAWING. G @ MACHINE CO -—e 
Ciinton Street, Chicago, 



































Goa GENERAL AGENTS 


ted to superintend local 
Seonte oiiting e Combination 
Clevis ers and 






Sin. Wagon, $9. Buggies, Harness, 

Sewing Machines nes, Cider caine S124: 

\ Corn Sheller, 3; 8 Hoe Drill 

} Hoe Drill, $10.75. and 1000 cehor at things 

atone haltdesier's prices. Catalog free 

ow Cony Re Box x 483, Alton, Ill. = «1a A 

The caly Plow Factory in the U. 8. 7 money refunded. Send for 

selling dineet to the eensumer Ais A <NX —E. catalogandtesti- 


Whe writing advertisers mention; Mich. Farme 7 onials Free. Addr.(in full) 














iveter sells at sights cooler 
EMANy MG. Co.. 


2 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 




















m da — — 
“SH BUYERS’ ee 156 W. Van Baren Sty 681 € CHICAGO When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 





